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TO THE 


UNIVERSITY 
OXFORD: 


} Inding ſuch varions Opinions concerning the firſt 
| and fundamental Rules of Juſtice, urged with 
great Animoſity, and that the Laws of Nations 
were alledged by all fides: Treſolved, after hav- 
ing [tudied the Roman Laws and the Municipal 
Law of owr own Nation forty years, to ſpend ſome time in en- 
guiring ferw#fly into the Laws of Natuns, For this end I re- 
tired inis your Famous Univer ſity, whoſe Library the Learn» 
ed and Curious Selden has inriched with Books on theſe Sub- 
getts, beyond what is to be found in any other in Europe; nor 
could it be thought that any thing could have been added to bis 
excellent Collection, if your extraordinary Care, and this laſt 
Age, had not furniſhed you with many Bocks which either had 
eſcaped him, or he could not know : but after I had with all 
abe diligence I could, inſtructed my ſelf as far as 1 thought 
was poſſible, I clearly found that theſe Debates were not /0 
much occaſioned by the Laws of Nations, as fed by Luxury 
ard Avarice, which of late hath given Authority to that 
which ſore Men think a more obligmg Law, called Conveni- 

| ency : and therefore I reſolved to Attack likewiſe this power- 
Jul Enemy of Law and Juſtice, and I now preſent my Under- 
Zaking to you, not only becau/e it was firſt formed withm your 
'Unroer/ity, but becauſe I know that you of all Men, with 
greateſt Reaſon,think your ſelves rather Stewards than Pro- 
Prietors of benefits, being you reckon the Wuants of thoſe who 
Dien Ditivreſs amongſt your principalDebts,and becaute thut 
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| DEDICATION. 
to fupply theſe ts the greateſt Convenience a ſelf-doomed and 
il uminated Chr:ſtian ought to ſtudy : and after I had caltula- 
ted what you have of late beſlowed upon the „. xiled French 
Proteſfiants, the Fugitrue li iſh. and the flarving Clergy of 
your own Profeſſion in Scotland; beſides the particular Br /i 
poured in daily upon you for Alms to your own Countrymen, 
whom Accidents have rumed,1 could not but admire bow ever 
. Frugality it /elf could have made you lrue with that neaineſs [ 
obſerved among you. I am to lay up the other mas ks of eftrems 1 
have for your Learning. and that + lige which 1s due to your 
Libraries whereof each of your Colledges bas one which mobs. 
almoſt ſupply the want of a Bodleian any where «jp, witel E 
compleat, by the hejps ] found amongſt you, the Obe Uggrons I 
am now writing upon the Digeſts, and ſome illuri e- 
ftions which have m this laſt Age employed: and the 
beſi Lawyers aud Stateſmen in Europe, but e » Bri- 
tain. And who,reſiding among you, coul ſee in your Libr ar es: 
the fame of learned Men of all Nations fill ſo freſh, ar could 
conver fe with many of your own now liumg. who have made 
profound Learning even uſeful aud wit ty,without being forced 
by a noble Emulation to leave all other Pleaſures, thi:t be 
might retire unto your Libraries, or his own Cloſet, thereto 


purchaſe ſome ſhare of that emprovement which every pri- 
vate Mans Breatt concurs with the World to efteers. ian 


Tour moſt obliged © 
and humble Servant, 
Geo. Mackenzie, 


The Copy of 4 Letter ſent cogether with the Dedication. 
Ms. Hindmarſh. . | | 
1 Haye ſent you the Dedication to the Univerſity of 00rd, which the Author of the Hiſtory 
of Mor! Frugalty, now deceaſed, deſigned for that Book : if there be any thing in it un- 
worthy otthat Society, or the Author, it mutt be imputed to the fatal di r of Body 
which he languiſhed under when he wrote it ; andthough it falls far below what that Uuiver- 
ſity 7 2 have juſtly expected from him, and be was inclined to have ſaid of them; yet as 
it is 1 allow you to Print it , becauſe the World m y thereby ko the big h: na juſt clicem thas 
Cu George Mackenzie retained, eyen to his dying day, of that Famous Society 


Sir, Tow Servant 
Atch.Cockbuin, 
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FF HEN 1 conſider how many bave hadtheir 
Affections warm'd by pious Sermons, bow 
many Moral Philoſo have convinced gee t; 
thoſe who have read them, and yet bow few The occaſion 
have been reform'd'by either; I begin roof writing 
think, that there muſ lie ſome ſtrange hidden — D 
Engine in the Heart of Man, which is able to 
pull back even thinking Men from improving 
i D theſe impreſſions : and that v bich ſc ems to be 
„ e one of the chief occaſions of this, is that men 
D are become ſo poor, by the general Avarice 
| and Lanny which now unreaſonably tyrannize over the World, that they 
are tempted to be wicked to fatisfie their Imaginary ſantaſlick Neceſſities. 
N we arcunthacirable, 'becavſe we mans — lot our Ieaaginary 
mans. 
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wants: We are diſloyal to get it by Rebellion, for fuppſying theſe men be. 
tray their Country, King Friends and Maſters to ger Employments where. 
on to live, and then betray their Truſt in theſe Eniployments, that they 
May be able to live without them. And thus Lyzury and Averice offer 
not only the Temptations, but furniſh the Excuſes when they perſwade us 


to yield to them, they tell us that Charity muſt begin at home, that we muſt 


prefer our ſelves to out friends, and that Neceſſity is exempted trom Law. 


And whilſt Preaghers, Philoſophers and Friends are arguing from the Prin- 
ciples of Hebie, R dons H 5 they by an iMuence as latent * 
ſtronger chan that of the Stars, draw Mens atiention ſoom conſidering the 


force of theſe Arguments to conſider what Charms are in Riches, and the 
Eaſe which Riches procure, and ſo men are not Proſelytes, becauſe they 
are not Hearers. 1 
'T hprefore-+0 ſecure us againſt this W SaſBes, and thoſe Tem. 
tations let us embtice nciche Fraphliey, undetwholt EMpire Vice was 
old tarbed dee fucceſs, and which by freeing us from Poverty, ſe- 
cures us againſt all the ſnares which it occaſions. For if 1 can once bring 
my ſclfto live ona little, and to enjoy that little with as great -pleaſurc as 
others follow their Recreations, why ſhould 1 mine my Soul ot Mankind, 
that I may get what Frugelity will perſwade me to be ſuperfluous? And 
if I once be convinced by this Faithful Counſellor, that a great Eſtate is a 
great ſnare, I will not pay down for it my Honour, and Quiet 2s a Com- 
tent price. I heard a Dutch Ambaſſador tell King Charles the Second, 
at he had ſpent anly a hundred Gilders in Meat and Drink in Holland, 
during a whole Lear after he had been Ambaſſador iv moſt Courts, nor 
had he eter been in hetter Health, or Company, And when the King acked 
2 why he had done ſo unuſual a thing? He anſwered, To let his Countrey” 
men ſee, that one needed not, þerray br iaſure their Native, Counrey to 
get whereon to live; which, as it was the "Deſign of this bis CohduR, is 
now the Deſign of my Book. 
This friendly, wiſe, and convenient Vertue of Fragality bas two Capi 
tal Enemies, Avarice, and Laxary; the one whereot ſurfeits it, and the 
sect. 1 l. other Starves it. The one Cheats us by repreſenting a great Eſtate as too 
TheExtrem little, and the other by repreſenting a little Eſtate as too great. But if theſe - 
of Erugali- Idols, Avarice, and Luxpry ; were once thrown dowrrin the Migh-Flacet, 
* we ſhould no mote ſee Church: men ſacrificing to them their Religion, 
Judges the Laws, Stateſmien their Honoue : and moſt men their quiet and 
tranquillity. And ſince Intereſt has got ſuch an Aſcendant over Mankind, 
that it bas brought Law and Vertue within its Power, and under its Domi- 
nion, nothing now ſeeming reaſonable or legal, but what it recommends? 
' Tis fic by this Method I now propoſe, to — it conſiſtent with Venue; 
and I hope ſo to manage my Theme, 28 to render it ſubſer viem a0 that Vers, 
tue with which it has ſeemed to be fo long at Vuriance. ; 
It may ſeem that ſom e gtvim of Averice andL «xary, are mixt oft. timer” 
by the great Fhiſician with Vertue, 4s Poiſon is with the beſt Medicaments, 
to 
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to miłke them active and uſeful ; and as ſome Pride heightens true Courage» 
| and ſome Jealouſic makes Prudence more cautious, fo without Averice 
Merchants would not toil to bring us Neceſlacies, nor Souldicrs de end 
eyen the juſteſt Quarrels, and a little Luxary is now requiſite to © diffuſe 
Riches among coc indigent: But when theſe Vices exceed their aſlowanee. 
and iet up for ihemlelvcs; then is Vertue obliged to curb them, who hav- 
ing been call'd in as Auxiliarics, deſign to turn Conquerors ; yet I cannot 
Þr my ſelt this way of thinking, tor beſide that it does too much honour 
to Vice, we cannot juſtly ſay, that Luxury and Averice are requiſite to ex- 
| cite Vertue ; for when thez tend to what is good, they change their Na- 
ture with their Deſign. But to ſet this thought in its true light, we may ſay 
that Fragelity has all tbe Activity by which Averice deceives us, and can 
give all the tiue pleaſure and caſe by which Luxury recommen3s it ſelf, and 
it is not to be leſs eſteemed thanProdigality,becaule it does not daale us with 
a falſe Magnificence, asthat does, no more than true Cour is to be 
lels valued than Bragging, or Eloquence than bombaſt Floridneſs, Y 
To enable us to dead the better how much Eragolity is founded Se. in. 
upon the Principles of Religion and Reaton, and how weak Enemies A» — s deſig 
varice and Luxury are upon due Examination , it is fit to trace them from % W. 
the very Creation. thus we will find that God A” having crea Fra“. , * 
ted the World, to the end men might vs, admiring bis Providence, and 
taſting his Goodneſs : It was juſt that all — toit, ſhould 
be ſupplied init, and that men being to bim as our Families are to us, it 
was unjuſt for any of the Family to hoard , or eat up the Portion of many 
others ; and incredible, that he would ſuffer any of them to want, In or. 
der to the bettet maiptaining this his great Delign, he did limit cur Natue 
ral Neceſſities within very narrow bounds: We need litile Meat, few 
Clothes, and be made all our Generous inclina ions point outwards to- — 


q wards the ſharing with our Neighoours , whai ſhould be convenient. for 
them, Liberality was given man, that he might ſupply the want of Meat 
and Drink in his Neighbours ; Courage, that he mightthereby ſupp!y their 
want of Power; Compaſſion, that he mizht in their Miſeries aff rd them 
Con. lation; Juſtice, that they might detend one another againſt the Op. 

cſſion of thoſe who deſired too much, &c. His Divine W ;ſd«.m has for 

Ne ns End imprinted an abhorrence upon our Minds againſt Avarice 

| Niggerdlineſs, Predigality, and Luxury, as Virates, andthe common 
: Encewijcs ot this juſt and equal diftribution, and has enamoured us of Frug«- 
| bty, as its Protector and Bulwark. For this ſame End alſo God at 6ſt 
made all things common, and they continued ſo, till Mankind multiplying 

the Earth, it was fit that Proptiety ſhould by a diviſion be introduc- 

bog a the Earth might de the better cultivated , and ſo made the 

Mmoreuſeu}for many; but leſt the Praprictor ſhould think that by this di- 

yiſion all others were to be excluded from ao ſhare in it, the ſame Divine 

Providence made bim need the belp of very m any others, to the end they 

eight be ao provided for, and made bim ſee, by the Uncertainty of bu- 
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mane Affairs, that this Propricty was ſo ill ſecured, that it was neceſſaty 


for him to accuſtom himſelſ to live upon that little, to which he might 


probably be reduced; and that it was fit to ſupply others, becauſe he might 
need one day to be ſupplied by others; and left ſome ſhould-be unmindful of 
this Uncertainty, he made Glory and even Prodigality and Laxury uſetul to 
draw ſuperfluous Riches from thoſe who would not other ways have part - 
ed with them, and he made it as a Duty upon Man to believe himſelt only 


. a Steward. 


dect. IV. 


To the end alſo that Man might be the more ſenſible; that this equal 
diſtcibutiog was his general deſign in all the Creation, he let him fee jnflan. 
ces of it every where, and evenin Brutes, who are guided merely by In» 
ſtint, an4 have not that luminous, and generous Guide of right Reaſon, 
The Lion and Vulture, the moſt ravenous of all Beaſts, have no Store- 
houſes ; and tho* the Ants have. yet that proceeds from unability to travel 
in Winter, and not from a deſite to live any remnant beyond the Year. 
Thus Go d has given to the Beaſts of the Field, that moderation by Inſtinct, 
which Man Created to adore him, is to beg from bim, in on words, 
Give us this dry our daily bread. So that Frugality is the true Mathematick 
of Chriſtian Morality, and there can be nothing more againſt Nature, than 
Avarice and Luxury. 
Nothing can recommend this Frugelity more than that in the Common 


- Er", wealth of the Jews, of which God Almighty was Contriver and Governor 
Babe of all for many years, Frugality ſcemsto have been its chief Baſis, and to this end 
Vertwe and God multiplied them to a vaſt multitude, and pent them up in very narrow 
Government! bounds z They ud no Taylors , Cooks „ nor Paftry- men. Abrahans, 


an , be ho had rather an Army than Family of Servant, makes his Wife bake 


Jews. 


bread for his Gueſts , Gen. 18 6. Each Family furniſhed it ſelf alf forts of 
Tradeſmen , and in place of Lordſhips, each contain'd himſelf within his 
field in which the Judges, and even the firſt Kings laboured, Gi» 
don was threſhing ia his Barn, when the Angel call'd bim to de- 
liver the People, Judy, 6. 11. When Saul got the News of the In- 
vaſion on ſabes Gilead, he (tho' a King) vas leading two Oxen, 1 S 
11. 5. Thus their Servants did not encourage their lazineſs, but aſſiſt 
their induſtry . The fimplicity of their Diet appears from Eſaa's bei 
rempted with a diſh of Pottage , Abraham's ſeaſting the very Angels, by 
bringing him(Af a Kid from the Flock. Gen. 18. 6. at on time; anda Ca 
at another, with bread bak'd under the aſhes. Boaz treated is Miſtreſs Ruth 
(who was gleaning ) byallowing her to dip her bread with the Servants in 
the Vinegar ; and tho. Rebeccs feaſted Iſaac with well ſeaſoned Veniſon, 
et that was only one diſh, made for a Prince, on a great Deſign, and hen 
— Age required ſomewhat to recover rather aloft Appetite , tharr 
pamper a ſtrong one. Their cheif Pleatures were, that Innocence, whi 
grew from Frugetity , and that Health which is the natural EffeR of ſim. 
ple Diet. Their affiduity in Labouring excluded 3 and well 
tabourcd Fields allowed 0 Hunting, Hay king; or ether Field Exerciſes: 


on __ 
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We read of no Feaſts imong them, ſave thoſe that were rather Rewards of 
their Induſtry, than the Contrivancesof their Laxurq. Such as thoſe which 
they had at their Reaping, Vintage, Mc. Aud the only Feaſt we read of, 
made by David's Children, even alter he was exalted to be King, was at 
their Sheep-ſhearing. 

Nor did God, under the New Teſtament, leave off bis great Deſign of $.q ye 
inſtructing men to live ſoberly; but on the contrary, Luaurq and Avarice Our Saviewr 
baving grown up _ the Jews, as Tares amongſt the Wheat, after ade it 4 
the Almighty himſelt bad left off to cultivate them by bis own immediate r 
hand : He ibought it again neceſſary to repreſs and root out theſe Weeds, 1%, Cee. 
and to ſow amongſt them new and freſh Seeds of Sobriery and Moderation. 
In order whereunto, he ſent his Son to be born in the houſe of a frugal Ar- 
tilan, and to work with him at his Trade, until he thought fit himſelſ to 
come abroad to work out the Work of our Salvation. That Idleneſs might 
want a Pattern in our great Maſter,he choſe alſo for his Diſciples andCour- 
tiers , men as poor as a Trade could ſuffer them to be. He commanded 
them, and all others, to pray only for their daily Bread, excludir e in the 
word Daily, the coverous wiſhes of thoſe, who lengthen their deſires, be- 
yond thoſe plain Neceſſities that are inconſiſtent with Luxury, anc ſo great 
a deſite bad be to ſecure man againſt theſe two great I yrants, that he nor 
only by bis Example and Doctrine diſcredits and forbids them, but be de- 
ſcends trom being a Legiſlator , to reaſon with Mandkind againſt them :; 
And he reaſons upon no Subject more frequently, nor ſtrongly than agaicſt 
avaritious Anxiety, If ven be ( ſaith our Saviour) the Childen of God, 
will be not care for his own Children? ſince you who are wicked care for 

urt. God cloatbs the Lillies and Flowers of the Field, more glorious than 

wor, tho'they are to be cut down the next day, and feeds the Fowls of 

the Air, adding, Are you not better thaw they? He ſhews in the Parable 
of the five Loaves and two Fiſhes, how eaſie is is for him to provide tor his 
own Family: His omnipotency being a ſufficient Granary for thoſe that 
depend upon him. By teaching us that we are Stewards, not Proprietors. © 
He ſhews how miſerable thoſe are that lay up their Treaſures where the 
Moth can cat, or the Thief break through. and ſteal. And by that tertible ,, "2 
Sentence, O! thou Foot, this night thy Soul ſhall be talen from thee. He 1, . 
has left a dreadful} impreflion of the uncertainty of thoſe Riches , which are ; 
too oſt preferred tothe Heaven that is Joſt tor them. Stop here, O my 
Soul, and read with aſtoniſhment , that dreadſul Sentence pronounced by 
the infallible Judge, and joyn to it another, wherein theſe who preferred 
their Riches to the diſtreſſed Members of Jeſus Chrift, are condemned to 
Torments which ſhall endure as long as they could have wiſhed their 
Richesto have done; When I was hungry, you did not feed me, &c. See. rv. 

The Bleflcd Apoftles fafficiently illuminated by the Divine Power and Thi: De. 
Goodneſs, for lo great a Work as the Conycrfion ofthe World, continu. A was 


ed to preach this excellent Doctrine, calling .4verice Idolatry, and in that — 


ode word comprehending a greater * againſt it, chan all that ever the 44 Prim. 


g Philo. 1190 Church, 


14 
Philoſophers taught, but very eonſequentially to the Docttine of their great 
Maſter, who aſſured his Diſciples, that they could not both ſerve God and 
Mammon. lu them alſo we find that judicious Leſſon, to uſe the World 
as if we uſed it not, not fooliſhly throwing away Riches as the Philoſophers 
did , leſt they might be thereby tempted ; nor hoarding them up as Miſers 
do: but ſuffering them to law on gently , and in their natural Courſe for 
the good of others, and keeping a looſe hand on them, leſt our hearts being 
too much united to them, ſhould not be united by Love to God Almighty, 
who declares himſelf irreconcilable with Mammon: And to make this great 
Doctrine go the more ealily down, and give it a more pleaſant reliſh, they 
aſſure us, that the chict Ornaments of reaſonable Creatures ate merciful. 
neſs, Patience, Innocence, Charity, and not large Territories, ſwelling 
Treaſures, (piendid Titles, fine Cloaths, nor thoſe other gaudy Trappings, 


which are no part of us, and conſequently cannot be the Standard by which 


we are to be meaſured. . 
The World having been debauched by the Roman Luxury, as that it was 
fed by their Spoils, Mankind was under Nero, Heliogebalus, and ſome o- 
ther ofthe Roman Emperors, depraved beyond what we can believe. And 
even at that time, hen all their Philoſophers eould gain very few Proſe- 
lytesto Vertue ; The Apoſtles and their Diſciples were able to make many 
thouſands to Chriftianity , and to refine them to a degree of Moderation, 
Sobriety , and Innocence , which theſe Philoſophers themielves admired 
tar more than others did them; and certainly choſe numerous and entire 
Converſions were infallible Proofs of the Verity of that Religion which 
they taught, and the Primitive Chriſtians were as great Miracles themſelves 
as any that were wrought amongſt them. It we propoſe then thoſe admi- 
rable Patterns to our ſelves, we ſhall-find that moſt of the rich among them 
Laff. de Sp. did work with their own hands, to avoid thereby that Idlentſs which brings 
Aced.c.7. on Luxury, Curioſity, Backbiting, and many other Vices, which are in- 
_ 4 A conſiſtent with the Chriſtian Religion; and all the Poor were commanded 
7.0. to work, that they might thereby have to pay their debts, and do works of 
Charity, they ſubdued their Bodies by Faſting , and their Spirits by Humi- 
lity ; nor would they have been Seuldiers, but becauſe the Severity of Mi. 
litary Diſcipline among the Romans at that time, did obligethem to the 
Sobriety and Activity which overcame Avarice and Luxury as well as their 
Enemies; they did ſeldom cat fave once a day, but then never fed upon 
what Luxury prepared , nor diverted themſelves with what it invented ; 
they valucd not Health it ſelf , but that they might ſerve God with ie, nor 
Riches, but becauſe they might be uſeſul to the Poor. 


Tertul. Afol, 


99 3, 7 


Never any man wiſh'd more earneſtly to be rich than I, to have h 


in thoſe glorious Times. and to have ſeen thoſe — Triumphs over Luxu- 
ry and Avarice. But we may correct the uſcleſs wiſh, by the juſt Reme- 


dy of Reading and Meditating much upon what they have leſt tor our In- 
ſtruction in their excellent Writtings, and above all, by living as 901 


h 
did; for without doubt, the moſt pleaſant, ang moſt contor;able pro — 
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7 
of venue, would be to ſee it in our Agions; and the moſt joyſul Image 


of Innocency, would beto ſee it graven upon our Hearts. | 
Thoſe — or Societies of Men, which grew up from Con. Sea. vt. 


' ſent, and were not the Product of popular Faction, and Fury, did found How the e- 


- . her Com. 
themſclyes upon Sobriety, as their true Baſis ; that being the kindly Nurſe a 4 > 


of Equality, and nothing contributing more to make the common Trea wr, -,, 
fare rich for the publick Safery, — private Citizens ſhould — ded o oa, 
themſelves with what was neceſſary. They juſtly concluded, That as the ER 2 
Body Natural muſt periſh, if the Blood does not circulate; ſo allo the Rome,-He 
Riches of the Commonwealth become uſcleſs, or rather corrupted, when Ind. 

they ſtagnate by being hoarded in the buried Treaſury of private men. = 

made alſo many Laws againſt Luxury, and the Severity of theit Military 

Diſcipline and Cenſures exceeded yet thoſe Laws. Cats was more 2 

ed for bis frugal Severity, than Cæſar or Pompey for their Conqueſts ; t 

R oman Poets and Hiſtorians vie one with another in their expreſſions 

Eſteem of bim, and Lucas gives this Character both of Frugelity and him. 


i mores, hec duri immota Cetonis 
Sefts fuit, ſervare modum, ſinemque tenere, 
Naturamque ſequi, patriægue impendere vitam. 
Nee ſibi, ſed teti genitum ſe credere mundo. 
Huic epule viciſſe famem, magnique penates 
Summoviſſe hiemem tedto, — he veſtis 
Hirtam membra ſuper Romani more Puiritis 
Indaxiſie togam, Veneriſque huic maximus uſus, 
Progenies: Urbi pater eſt, urbique maritns : 
Juſlitie cultor, rigidi ſervator honeſſi: 

In commune bonus, nulloſque Caronss in actur 


Subrepſu, partemgue inlit ſibi nata volupt as. 


Which My has tranſlated thus. 


Theje were his Manners, this ſour Cato's Jett, 
To keep « Mean, hold faſtthe End, and mike 
Nature his Gaide, die for his Countreys ſake. 
For all the world, not him, his Life was lent, 
He thinks , his Feaſts but Hungers baniſhment ; 
His choiceſt Buildings were but fence from cold: 
His beſt Attire rough Gowns, 2 as of old, 
Was Roman Wear ; and nothing but deſire 

Of Progeny in him warm'd Venus fire. 

Father and husband both to Rome was be, 
Servant to Juſtice and ſiri# Honeſty : 

For th publick Good; in none of Cato's As 
Creepsſelf. barn Ple «ſure, erber. ſhare exatts, But 


(8) 


ZBut I read not of any Laws made againft Avarice fince the tenth Law in 
the Decalogue, ot which the Reaſon may ſeem to be, That the great irre- 
gularity ot Covetouſneſs ariſes from the inordinate love to Riches, which 
being a latent act of the Mind, can be known to none ſave God, and there- 
fore it can be puniſhable by no Laws, but tboſe which are made by him who 
is the Searcher ot Hearts; and the Contempt which follows Avarice, is in 
it ſelf a ſufficient Temporal Puniſt ment. 

To underſtand the progreſs of Frugelity, and its oppoſite Vices in the 
other unhal. owed Nations, we — tecut to the more ancient Hiſtories of 
the World, where we'll find that Nature endeavoured to pleaſe thoſe who 
were ſituated in deſert Countries, ſuch as the Seythians, with the thoughts 
of their being ſecure by their Frugality againſt the Ilnvaſions of thoſe who 
were tempted to Robberies by the expectation of Spoil, and thus their Am- 
baſſadors diverted Alexanser from the hopes of conquering them, telli 
him, That be could gain nothing but blows by invading them, who bad 
no pleaſure in any thing but in delending their Native Countrey,and whoſe 
Courage had never been effeminated by L#xury, nor ſtained by Rapine. 
In other Nations, where pienty was capable to corrupt, their Lawgivers 
did moſt induftricuſly turn all the edge of their Laws againſt Luxury, mak- 
ing Frugelity the Fundamental Law of their Government; as we ſee in 
Lacedemon, which Rome atterwards did imitate, and Rome has in this of 
late been imuated by Hollaad. But | find this difference between the Fru- 
gality of Lacedemon, Rome and Holland, that the great deſign of Lycurgus 
in Lacedemon, was to wean his ambitious and faftious Countrey-menfrom 
too ardent a deſire oi coming into the Government, that thereby they 
might enrich themſclves; and theretore he did allow no Salary to Stateſ: 
men ſave Fame, and preferred none to be ſuch, but they who ſhew'd a 
contempt of Riches. The Komans recommended Frugality and the con- 
tempt of Riches, becauſe they found nothing was ſo neceſſary fora warlike 
Nation, as the Love of Glory, and nothing was ſo great a Rival, or rather 
an Enemy to Glory as Averice : they alſo conlider'd juſtly, that Frugality 
harden'd men into atcmper of being Souldiers. The Hollanders praft fed at 
firſt Frugality, rather through Neceſſity than Choice  - but finding there- 
after that it was probable they might enlarge their Territories by Com. 
merce, as the Romans did by Conqueſt, they recommended Frugality as 
that which could beſt enlarge their Trade; and thus they by failing their 
Ships with fewer men, and ſeeding theſe men, and their ManufaRturen too, 
leſs ſumptuouſly than other Nations do, have been able to out-fell them; 
Their Merchands and Tradeſmen like wiſe living leis prodigally than other 
Merchants, are able to lay cui more of theit ſtock in Trade, and to fell at 
caſier Rates: Nor do ſo many of them break as clſewhere, and the break- 
ing of one Merchant, who bath lived ſumptuouſiy, endangers twenty. By 
this Frugelity lkewiſe they are able to contribute, and do contribute 
more {recly to the paying of Taxes, than any other Nation; for men part 

freely with that without which they may live. So that Frugality is * 
them, 
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them, not only a Nurſe to their Trade, but a Bulwark to their Country: 
Yet cannot but blame them for making Frugality, not only the chief cf 
their Vertues, but u ſharer in their Keligionz they having few Merchants 
or Tradeſmen, who do not fell and work freely on the 5«unday, and one 
of them excus d it to me, by telling that he was worſe than an infidei who 
pro vides not for his Family, and from this Politick has ariſen poſſibly that 
reat Faction in Holland, who oppoſe the Morality of rhe Sabbath. 

As to the Management of fublick Impolyment, Hollend and Venice ha ve 
always thought it unjuſt to detraud thoſe who are able to ſerve the Publick, 
of neceſſary dubſiſtence: for ſometimes the abler States men have not 
whereupon to live; but on the other hand the greateſt Men among 
them, have very mean Salaries, which are neither able to ſeed their Luxury 
nor raiſecheir Avarice, They laugh at Monarchies, and ſay, they beit.w 
ſo large Salaries upon their Maniltersthar they are generally diverted from 
the Publick affairs , by following thoſe Pleaſures , with which vaſt Salaries 
do daily tempt them; and thus they uſe the Publick , as thoſe Coach · men 
do, who otherwiſe skiltul enough, yet it they take in too much good Li- 
quor, they overturn their Maſters in the plaineſt ways. 

MAHOMET delign'dro found a New Empire as well as Religion, 
and made his Religion ſubſervient to his Empire, teaching his Muſſul-men 
or Believers , that they ſhould be ſav'd accordingly as they ſhe d Zeal for 
enlarging his 1 - and by an entire and blind Obedience to the Em- 
peror's Command, they might ſave their Souls in ſending their Heads. In 
recompence of which ſevere Obedience be allow d them plurality of Wives 
here, and promiſd them new Scenes of carnal Pleaſures tor ever hereafter ; 
ſo that he ſeem'd ( contrary to all other Inftirutions ) to found his upon 
Luxury; but yet no Society is oblig'd to ſtudy the contempt of Riches ſo 
much as they: for to the end that their Treaſury might only be rich, MA. 
homet oblig'd them to believe that all belong'd to the Emperor , and that 
no private Man had Property, perſwading them, that when the Treaſury 
was rich, all private Men were ſecure ; and that by extending the Limits 
of the Empire, every man who was vigorous and active in the Conqueſt, 
had the opportunity thereby of making himſelt great and rich. Which bath 
made me very oft admire how humane Nature could allow Men to believe 
a Point that was ſo ſtretch'd : but Mebomer ow d his Succeſs in this more to 
the brutality of his Followers, than to the ſolidity of his own Reaſon. And if 
we conſider more narrowly his Principles, we will find t hat he did not chief- 
ly deſign to gratiſie their Luxury, but to teach what was uſeſul to his own 
Intereſt : For he allow'd them plurality of Wives only to compenſate, and 
make them inſenſible, by this impious Liberty, of the great Prejudice he 
had done them in robbing from them their Liberty and Property , but he 
diſcharg'd them the uſe of their delicious Wines, becauſe it might diſable 


. thematany time from going about their publick Employments It appeacs 


at firſt difficult to reconcile their being ſo avaritious with the want of Pro- 


perty ; for Reaſon teaches us to — that of which we cannot be ſe- 
cure: 
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cure : But we muſt conſider , that no Vice looks further than the pres 
ſcat time; thus Avarice is every where unſecure of its prey as well as a» 
mong the Turks ; and this Inſtance of the Turks is enough to prove, how 
fac Avarice makes ustoil beyond what we ought to do, bowever it wants 
notitsown colours there : for it perſwades them, that it's good once ta 
be in poſleſſion of Riches, that none can take them away ſave the k mpe- 
ror, and that he can have no temptation to take them from any, ſave ſuck: 
as are Fatious, and Traitors. k 

To return to my former Deſign , I continue to obſerve, that men hay. 
ing no defence agiiaſt theſe Vices; ſave the uſe of their Reaſon, aſſoon as 
this Reaſon was bribed by Averice, or made drunk by Luxury, it ranged 
iz {cit on the (ide ot thoſe Vices, and then trail man was ſoo n overcome by 
his own Auxiliaries, whicha more refined ſort of men call'd the Philoto- 
phers perceiving, they run to the aſſiſtance of Reaſon, and they gain'd in- 
deed many Profelyts, though they could not gain intire Countries. And 
after others had made a great progreſs in Greece, Pythagoras made one in 
Italy, and his rec. mmendation and eſtecm of Frugality retains yet great 
vig ur amongſt the Brachmans in Indie , as Conſucius's has done amongſt 
the Chineſe tor many Ages; And the ſame Docttine was — 7 
chem to the Druides , the joint Prieſts and Philoſophers of our Northern 
Regions z. who made Silence and F rugality the Nurſes and Supports of all 
Vertue Lycurgus diſcharg'd the uſe of all Gold and Money, and made his 
Iron Coin ſo unpleaſant and unportable, that (as he thought) no mar 
would be coyctousof it. He ordered all Men to eat in common and pub- 
lickly , that none might live more deliciouſly, than others. The Roman 
ſumptuary Laws ſet limits to Extravagancy , and their ſevere Cenſors were 
eſteem'd in their Magiſtracy according as they puniſh'd the tranſgreflors of 
theſe Laws, Some of the Philoſophers threw away their Riches leſt they 
ſhould be tempted by them; and others of them did in their Cynick way 
not only bark againſt Riches, but vainly glory in ſordid and naſty Poverty. 
By whichLaws an Philoſophy the li ſs attentive part of Mankind may think 
themfclyes/better guarded againſt theſe Vices, than by the Precepts of eithet 
the Old or New Teſtament. But theſe Lawgivers not knowing the heart 
of Manſo well as he who made it, fram'd Laws that were conſiſtent with 
true Natural Reaſon, or at leaſt ſubdued Nagure r a time, but could 
not reform it. They gained ſe Proſelytes but either by the Novelty of theĩt 
Doctrine, or by a love to Singularity, or from a hid deſign of making the 
people believe that if they were brought into the Government , they would 
not rob and ſqueeze the Riches of their Subjects. 

The Htroe who condemned Averice and laugh'd at Luxury never faile 


Tie Ancient ed of beivg univerſally admired; and having their memories celebrated, 
— — (the — 5 peculiar reward of Vertue.) We find that Epeminendes the 
Phileſopbers Thebane , by being buried at the publick Expence ( after he had been Maſ- 
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ter of all the Subſtance of the Common. wealth; and not having here with 


this hire, io bun pimſet) was more glüceed, thantboſe who bad all the Riches 


Cu / 
in the City. Nor does the Roman Hiſtory remember wich applauſe the Tri. 
umph of any of their Generals, as it does the Generoſity of Fabritius, who 
when he was tempted by Pyrrhus King of Epirus to betray bis native Coun» 
try, overballanc'd that Kings Gold by his own more ſoilde Vertue. 1 ſhall 
not contend much for the ſincerity ot the Heathen Philoſopbers, but ſure l 
am, that their profeſſing Enmity to Riches and Prodigality, does fully 
evince that the moſt Ambitious mind can find nothing worthier of its Imi- 
tation ; nor could Nature teach the Vulgar any Thing that they could more 
eaſily believe than that he deferved moſt to be admired , ho valued him» 
felt leaſt upon bis Riches. We have many Sects of thoſe Philoſophers, 
who put Vertue under the tuition of Sobriety,ſuch as the Pythagoreans, So- 
icli, and even Epicarus himſelt taught, that he who could live upon Bread, 
and Water, was equal to Jupiter; and he expreſſed ſo much joy in his So- 
briety , that it burſt forth into Rap:ures. They do all in their Diſcourſes 
againſt Averice and Laxury overflow, as Rivers do, when they ate {well'd 
with too great abundance. And in thoſe eſſions expreſſed themſelves with 
a natural force and zeal, which was thought inimitable by Hy poctiſie. And 
their refuſing the imployments and Riches which they cried out againſt, 
was concluded to bea yery probable Argument of their Sincerity. They 
admir'd the wife Gallantry of one of the Athenian Philoſophers, who when 
he was reproached as railing only at Riches, becauſe be cuuld not command 
them; left his Philoſophy 2 ſome time and turning Merchant, enhanſed. 
the whole Trade of the City: but then divided what he gained moſt Ge- 
neroully betwixt the Common. wealth and the Poor, _ to gain no. 
thing by bis Trade, but the Belief that he was in carneſt a Philoſopher. Nor 
can | forget Phocion's generous Anſwer tothe Ambeſſadors of Alexander, 
who having brought him a great ſum of Money, be ask d, Why Alexan- 
der ſent bim that vaſt ſum of Money ? And when they bad anſwered,that he 
had ſent it to ſhew his Eſteem of his great Vertue; He replied, That he 
hoped Alexander would luffer him to enjoy that Vertue, tor which he e- 
ſtremed him, and which he bad never gaip'd by Richer, And tho' 
the Philoſophers were very exceſſive in their contempt of Riches, and 
contradi thereby Nature, as well as the Multirude ; ( which made them 
in the end as Ridiculous, as the Vices truly were which they contemned : )- 
Yet certainly God did think fit to ſend theſe Philoſophers into the World a. 
little before his Son, to convince Men, that the Vices which the was to curb» 
by his 4 » were abhorr'd by thoſe whom they Honoured with the: 
names of Wie Men; ang Lovers of the Truch.. 
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HEN Nature began firſt to yield to Vice, and to be miſled by 
an. blind Appetites, it yieldeth to Ambition inthe Angels, to 
The fr viſe Vanity in E ve, and to Revenge in Cain; but it did coſt Vice 
of Cove. Many Ages betore it could prevail ſo far as to perſœade Men to toil and ſweat 
rowneſ; and beyond Neceſſity, or tò believe that to be neceſſary which was ſuperflu - 
— Men ous; lo far were theſe contrary to Nature, nor had it ever been able to 
g 3 mg, corrupt reaſonable men without diſguiſing its Deſigns ; and therefore it 
the Cru) firſt repreſented to them that men growing numerous and unjuſt, it was 
niency of fittodividethat Land which they inhabited, pretending that the Earth 
proper'y, which God had given them would be daily beawified by thoſe to whom 
each portion ſhou'd fall, and every man remaining content with his own 
ſhare ſhould want all pretext of oppreſſing his Neighbour. ' his property 
became afterwards ſo charming, and Men were ſo pleaſ'd with what they 
bad, that by a fatal miſtake they concluded the more they had, they would 
be the more pleaſed, and ſo that which was deſigned to bound our Appe- 

tites, did enlarge them. 

Thus Averice was the firſt of the two Extremes which attacqued Fruge. 
lity, and as the number of Men encreaſcd upon the face of the Earth, it en- 
creaſed with them; for its pretences grew thereby much ſtronger, becauſe 
it was ſo much the abler to perſwade Men, that by how much the multi- 
rude of ſharers grew, the ſhares muſt leſſen by the ſame meaſure : and 
that they would not be able to ſupply their Neceſſities without making la- 
borious proviſions for them. And when men grew very numerous. Ava- 
rije thought it time to ſuageſt to them, that if the; multiplyed by the pro · 
portions formerly obſerved ; the Earth which was already ſcarce able to 
ſupply them would ſhortly become abſolutely inſufficient. Tho' Averice 
bad thus got ſome footing in the World, yet becauſe Commerce was then 
only entertained by Exchange, it could make no conſiderable progreſs till 
men for their own deſtruction had digged up Gold and Silver, thoſe Metals 
which have deſtroyed more than Iron or Steel, and then it getting ſome- 
thing that was durable, and might be boarded up, toil'd to Exceſs ; but 
even that Money it laid up being thereby barren was ſo much the leſs de- 
ſireable, therefore it ſuggeſted to ien the taking Bonds and Obligations 


with eating Uſury. And thus Averice grew up to its full Perfection. 
3 | ; Avarice, 
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_ Awerice inthe next place borrowed New Forces from the Experience geg. 77. 
of Maskind; for as time run on, 'twas eaſię to obſerve that Fayour and Se- The 4, ga. ſ⸗ 
curity were to be he by Money; and this it eſted that it was — 
inc Tatels, and one of the wiſcſt Duties of Self-Defence to board up ff 7 
Riches as the means whereby men could Ranſome themſelves from all f, fach 
Dangers. . lt borrowed alſo aſſiſtance from all the Paſſions, and when it . promiſes 
found any MantooRrong for it by bis innate Reaſon, it transformed it 1 fe 
ſcif into the likeneſs of his favourite [nclinations, and did like the 1e) with Tom! Fol, 
the Ockereep up to a height to which it could not naturally have riſen. And ſupply their 
thus when it fuund a man incline to Ambition, it endeavoured to petſwade Neceſitg. 
hun, that without Money all dis generous Thoughts would turn Crimes, 
that it only could raiſe him Souldiers, becauſe men muſt venture their Lives 
for that without which they cannot ſupport them. That this would hire 
them New Counſcllours by making bis Intereſt theirs, and that the 
making of Peace and War was more its Prerogative, than of Kings and 
Princes, who though they vainly founded their lower upon their Right of 
Blood and the I uſtice of their Laws, yet they owed it only to their Trea- 

{ures ; nor had the Faces of Emperoursſo much influence any where as up» 
on their Coins. And thus Aer like the ſmoak which it truly reſembles, 
raiſcd it ſelf amidſt the touring flames of Ambition 

Ne ſee Riches prove the moſt ſueceſsſul of a I Gallantries: for let whin- 
ging Lovers talk what chey of their Chai na, the ſtrongeſt ones are 

e of Gold, and Japiter himſelf could not otherwiſe win Daxee, than 
deſcending on her in a Golden Shower ; what cannot be expected from 
force of Gold? when it not only becomes the beſt of all the Paints and 
Beauty Patches that Ladies can uſe, but is miraculouſly able in our Mat- 
ches to make the crooked ſtraigbt, and the blind ſee. In vain is Blood 
pretended to, except this make it circulate 3 and mens parts are lookt on 
n airy . 9 — ts, who hath —.— . — 
tages as Lands and Ri ve Contempt and Di conſider” 
the Omnipotency of Mammon, in commanding the moſt beautitut aud 
baugbty Ledies to bumble themſelves to the Sons of thoſe who bad got their 
Eſtates by Infamy, and had themſelves Souls that were unworthy of any 
other Bodies, than thoſe deformed ones, which every one abbor'd, but 
the bought Bride, and ber bribed Relations. 

If any Man deſign to purſue his Revenge, Meney will farniſh him a Mur- 
therer, or if he reſolve to improve himſelf in Arts and Sciences, he muſt 
owe bis Education, Travels, Books, and Inſtruments to his Riches, and 
Foſlibly he way buy a Poem, Play, or other Bock which may aſter- 
wards make the Stock of his Reputation. He who wants Children muſt 
adopt Riches'n their Place, and after be has comtorted himſelf againſt 
the miſeries ol old Age by Courted by all who either expect Succet. 
ſion, or Legagies, He at laſt thisks he cad perpetuate more his Name by 
leaving a,grear Eſtate, than by leaving a Sont recommended by the 
belt Parts and Education, 1 courſe of his — 
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that a great Eſtate is more eſteemed than generous Qualities, 1 hate 
known Avarice infinuate it ſelf with ſome,as*twere only a pleaſant effect of 
the love of Proportion and Harmony; and thus he wbo wants only two 
or three hundred Pounds of ten thogſand a Year, or he who 'hasa whole 
Barony, except forge few Acres belonging to a poor Neighbqur, can be 
as little at cafe till be get thete; as he whoſe fine Lodgi Janes fome 
Rooms to compleat its Symetry; whith' falſe Colour did tempt King 
Ahab to Covet that Vineyerd which he got to the deſtruction of his Queen * 
and Kingdom, lt inſinuates it ſelf on Gimeſters as an Innocent Love of * 
Divertiiment, and perſwades them that their Anger for loc ſing procceds 
not from any Eſteem of the Money they have loſt, but from the 1 of « 
being overcome. It perſwades the Lazy, that if they come once to an 
Eſtate they need not be afraid of toofing any thing by their Slothtulneſs. And 
thus it promiſes to be a Hedge to that if and nice Humour, It perſwades 
thoſe who are in Debt, that any thing is Lawful which may pay it : 1 was 
pleal'd once to hear a Lady ſay, that ſhe abbar'd Privateering ſo much, as 
a kind of publick Rybbery, that ſhe would no way ſuffer the Money ariſ- 
ing from the Prizrs, in which ſhe bad Intereſt to enter into her Pack, that 
is to ſay, ſhe would buy no Land with it for her Heir, but deſigu'd with 
it ovly to clear her. Debts. A nice ay indeed of reconciling Covetouſneſs 
with Honour, Law and Conſeſcuce. Yet 1 could not but regrate to b 
another Lady whom I eſtet med much more ſay, Oh, that my Debts we 
paid; to the end I might have the great pleaſure of doing works of Charity 3 | 
Tu which my anſwer was, Madam, Sell a little ot the Land you lately 
bought and pay thoſe Debts, and yet ye ſhall have remaining thrice as | 
much Land as ever you expected. ; wy | 
Ser. 1 Avarice borrows ſometimes a Mask from a Man's Temperament, it 
* — ok. perſwades eaſily the Melancholy, that he may ſtarve, and that in 'ayingup 
ance from Tiches he only provides ſor Nature; without which he is as much a Sel - 
M* 4if-. murderer as it he ſhould cut his own Throat; Nam qui alimenta negat, Ne- | 
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rent Tempe- cat. And for the ſame Reaſon we ſee the older men grow, they grow the. 
more Covetous, becauſe the more Melancholy, for not being able to gain 
as they did when they were Young they think they ſhould ſupply this by Ni- 
gardlineſs and Avarice, and reſo've to gain Eſteem by ir, ſince they can be 
no way elſe. Upon which Conſiderations the 65 £50 Apoſtle, Heb. 12. 
1. deſigns Avarice by theſe words, And the ſin which doth jo eaſily beſet 
ws? for the Greek words, iertgica vr «pry ix may be better tranſ- 
lated the well Circumſtantiated Sin, or the Sin which hath the fair pretences 
and in this Averice is the moſt dangerous of all Sins, that "others occaſion 
Remorſe by their heincuſneſs, but Averice precludes it, fortew os none 
* are ever convinced chat it is a Sin, and ſo cannot "oe for it,” 


amet,. 
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Though theſe be the Diſguiſes under which it ↄft · times eco me nds it 
ſelf to us, as the product of Reaſon, Ver it is too well Kad, that Sa. 
nce is ſometimes ſo abſurd that it ſeenas to have mort of a Diſcaſe than a 
Vice in it, and to be rather a total want of Reaſon than a corruption _ 


LIM 


| 


| (a5), 
Burblas! it & fuch a Diſeaſe as comes pot by fitg, 2s other Vices do; for 
the Drunkard may be quenched, and the Leather is ſoon drain'd, but the 
Miſer and Covetous Man is alway? tortured., And in this it differs from o- 
ther Diſcaſes , that thoſe o are ſick of it» defire never to be Cured, and 
thetetote it reſembles mot a Madneſs , which makes men admire and va- 
lhetherafebves . even in that wherein all men elſe ſee they are diſtracted, 
For there are Mien truly mad, cho talk reaſonably enough on Subjects, , 
ſave in that one, in which they ate diſtempeted, not unlike an Excellent 
Lute, having all ics. Grings well tun'd, ſave one, but the leaſt del ct is 
ſufficient to” diſconcert all the Harmony, Nor does Bedlam it ſelt lodge 
greater varieties of Madmen , than Avarice produces; for ſome will be o 
mad as to ſtarve themſelves, and the yery Heir to whom they are to leave 
their plentiful Eſtate. Ang ſome have paſt by their ſtarving Relations, to 
leave it to one who had no recommending Quilities ; ſave that be would 
facceed him in his Humour, as well as bis Eſtate, arid VKeep togethet the 
beldyed Treaſure : And ſome who would not leave ſix pence to the poor, 
have left their whole Eſtate to Perſons who have bribedthem out of it, by 
inconſiderable Prefcnts ( for Bribing is the only Flatrery that can prevail 
on the Avaritious ) and though they would not give a ſhiling for an Elo. 
— 4 — have yerleft it all 50 ſuch inſipid Flatterers, and have 
uffcfedtheir h ſtates to be taken away by P Gefles , or expaſed to publicie} 
Enemies, rather than ſecure them, by a timely and prodent Expence againſt 
enbel. I have alſo admired to find , that men who ite ſure ono Proper» 
ty, as in Turkey, and it may be nearer, ſhould of all men be moſt Avari- 
tious, though it is probable that they toil for their Tyrants, rather than 


| Heirs, and yet the counterfeit Happineſs ol griping, isirreſiſtible. So that 


Averice ſeems only to ſportit ſelf with its Yotaries , and to uſe them as the 
Devil does'Witches, | | | 
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Luxury, in which Caſcs Reaſon is rather prevented than corrupted or pers 
ſwaded. Nor durſt either Prodigality or — yer woven Nas 


rare, and Reaſon ſo highly, if they had not the aſſiſtance of General Ex- 


ample, to which men by a falſe Modeſty think they are in oe 
to ſubmit , and olſt- mes a general Cuſtom for Nature, in ſuc 
underſtand not, or have nd mind to underſtand the difference, and to Axa · 
amine whereia the Copy differs from che Original. I confeſs chat Rich and 
Trading Nations, ſuch as England, may be a)lowed greater (cop to Sump- 
——_ d way haye great 1 —— — leaſt imputat i- 
on of Luxury, do live ttionably ro t s, without being 
cenſured by any — Tu for ſo doing, 

THE Church hath alſo concurred to its Aſſiſtonce, and Ayarice hav- 


Sa, vl. ing gained even ſome Churchmen , to be its Chaplais (who love Eaſe, 
I: laft EA nd concluding Riches neceſſaty for procuring it) dt they might; more 


Fd to tempt 


C Riches as neceflary for other mens Salvation, as they thought they were tor 


eaſily convey them into their own Channel, have endeavoured to make 


their own Eaſe. And though we poor Mortals think them only Snares, yet 

they have of late become the beſt Antidote againſt vin, and a Man may as 

well by them purcbaſc.a place in Heaven atin£arth, und as calily fret hunſeli 
from Purgataty as Poverty ; or if day . ruin the State by rail. 
iag Factions aud Rebellions, Money alone can furmſn him from che Akar, 
with the beſt Trumpetet of Sedition. It is no wonder we Laicks accuſe 
Church men of 4verice ſince they tax one anotber with this Vice, 
_ if — from the Church ad 1 objected that —— kindl- 
ed the fire of Purgatory , invented Maſſes to ſave men by Money from its 
ſtames; had wrought falſe Miracles, ee. Thofe who ſeparated from the 
Epiſcopal Churches, pretended that Biſhops had Arrogated that Superiori- 
ty, to moe thereby great Benefices neceſſary. Thoſe who ſubdivided from 
Prertytery. cryed ont againſt Soul. ſelling Stipends , and all choſe Churches 
may probably conjecture that thoſe Diſſenters cry down Stipends , out of 
a deſign to excuſe themſelves from the payment oſ them. Nor is Cove- 
touſneſs able to debauch private Church · men, and ſet particular Sects at 
Variance with one anotber; but tis fubtle in ſome collective and 
rolwemed Meetings of the Clergy, to influence the deciſion of General Caſes 
of Conſcience, {liconfeſs) with a Delicacy peculiar to it ſelſ: It 
will ſuggeſt chat the Clergy ate to be reſcued from Contempt. and ought 
to have wherewith to maintain, not only themfelves, but Hoſpitality, and 


Foundations of Charity: From which humbler thoughts Palevi- 


tino in his Hiſtory of the Council of Treat. riſes by un inſolont flight to de- 


fend all the ——— ol the Church of Rewe , under — Man- 
kind is govern'd by Senſe, as well asby Reaſon: and they muſt 
fe in the Charch and ita Miniſters what may drow refpeft from che Out- 
ward, as well as fromthe Tnwitd Man. Ht paſfesfor pure Devotion in that 
Church to hook into i Patrimony all bey can ( rhough by as palpably 
forg'd Donationsas Conſiatinns was it be judg'd 
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to quit whatis once acquired. Nor ſhall you find in all your travels any more 
— and ral greater Oppreſors , than ſome who having left the 
World to retire to Religious Houſes, are made by them their Procurators. But 
though theſe conſiderations may ſufficiently juſtific the Liberal, but ſutable 
Proviſions which have been beſtowed on the Church of England tor prom cring 
Charity and Learning, yet they can never with Palivicino vindicare the exceſ- 
ſive ſums brought in by thoſe indulgences to the Treaſures of the Romiſb 
Church which occafion'd thedreadtul Wars of Germany ; and they extremely 
condemn thoſe Impropriators who have made not only the Preachers, but 
the Goſpel it ſelf, contemptible by denying a Competency to them who ſerve 
at the Altar. a 
At which inconſiſtency of Deſigns , occaſion'd by the Natural force of Co- 
vetouſneſs { whch can be diſguiſed, but never mortified) I have frequently been 
aftoniſhed. In Secular Mextings allo, it can perſwade not only the Heaters. 
but the Speakers themſelves to go along with whatever it diftates ; and it will 
inſinuate it ſelf, at leaſt ſo ſar, that a man will really believe himſelt publick- 
ſpirited, when at the bottom his chief laclinations ariſe from private Intereſt, 
which we now by a kind and gentle word , call Convenience, which is in ef- 
fect a Combination of Luxury and Avarice , each whereot finding themſe yes 
too weak a party to encounter the 4 of Reaſon, have remarkably in this 
Age joyn'd their Forces together, and aſſumed the inſinuating common name 
| of Convenience. 0h | Happy Orator! Teach me thy Art of Perſwaſion, and be- 
tow thy Bags upon thoſe who delight to tradge under them; Burit I could 
perſwade as thou canſt , 1 would endeavour to reſcue Mankind from thy Ty- 
ranny ; tor if thou bewitching Convenience be made the Standard , fare vel 
for ever to the Glory of Martyrdom, to the Loyalty of Subjects, to ihe Duti= 
ſulneſs of Children, and to the Ties of Friendſhip. 
Having thus ſeen Avarice condemned by Nature; by the great Author of 
it, by all the great and wiſe Societies of Mankind, and by that ſame general 
| agreement of Men, which bath taught us that our Souls are immortal. 
\ Haying (cen the Original and Progreſs of Frugality and Avarice, and the 
ſeveral Masks under which Avarice has cheated us: It v ill be fit to Proceed 
to conſider the Remedies and Arguments whereby we may ſecure our ſelves 
againſt its Influence. geh. vrt. 
The true way to wean us from Averice, is firſt t. find out, what does in 10” 
our Breaſt incline us to it. And if it be that we may be eſteend, we ſha!! e- — 
ſily find this but a Cheat, becauſe nong but the Avaritious themſelves eſteem Avatice. 
other men for — Rich; and we — as well in love with Cheating, be 
eauſe thoſe who value that Craft and Subtilty are pleaſed with ſuch as art Ma- 
ſters init: Zut if We can once perſwade our ſelyes that Riches are not to be 
Admired, and are rather given to men tor Eaſe than for Eſte em, we ſhall be 
clearly convinced, that this is but a faint colour to excuſe it: and when men 
in Trade or Imployments die very Rich, the generality of Mankind concludes 
that = have takena Latitude of gaining by all means, or are guilty of the 
folly of baving defrauded themſelves of Neceſſaties, to lay up ſo much as 
might corcupt their Heirs by Luxury, It has been trequently obſerved , that 
the Children of Ayaritious men, _ pto ved more Luxurious or Prodigal, 
than 
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than others ; which proceeds either from their abbosring of Ayagice, becauſe 


they found them(ſclyes, when they were young oppreſſed by it. or becauſe - 


fading their Parents much reproached with it, they thought themielves oblige 
ed in Honour to ſhun that Vice which occaſioned this Reproach: or elſe bay. 
ing conceived an opinion when they were young, that their Parents were very 
Rich, as all Ayaritious men are thought to be, they concluded they might 
allow themſelves to ſpend the more freely But upon the whole matter, I 
moſt conclude that ladian wiſe, who laugh'd at the E uropeant who toil excei- 
ſively, to make their Children exceſſively Lazy. Fay aro 
I doubt not but ſame men have been deſirous to gain Money by their Im 
ployment, becauſe the want of Practice is look d upon as want of Parts: 
But I have obſerved tew who deſerving to be eſteem'd for parts, have miſled 
it from the wiſer fort, bec auſe they wanted practice: and thoſe, and not the 
multitude, are the true Judges. Nor is that Wit and Learning which gains 
- Moaey, the true meaſure of Eſteem; being rather the Mechanick part ef true 
Senſe, given by Nature to us for maintaining our Bodies, than the ſublime 
part beſtowed by Heaven for adoraing our Souls. We have few Monuments at 
tbis day of the rich Lawyers among the Romant, that gain d great Eſtates, but 
weretain ſtill great Eſtee m for thoſe who contemned them. And have we 
not ſeen ſome rich Mcn among our ſelyes, who baving gained even to Enyy, 
died more neglected, and (corned , than they whom Poverty bad ſtarved, 
and who now are remembred for nothing but as Inſtances of Folly and. Mad - 
nels, That can never paſs for Wit, nor deſerve Etcem among reaſonable 
men, whch naturally tendsfo far to debaſe our Reaſog: nor did the Illuſtri- 
ous Turene ( to inſtance likęwiſe the Brave) want that eſteem which, the, 
greateſt Miſers in the World would have coveted, tho“ he never valued that 
Money which they admire, having died without being Maſter of Fifty Pound, 
though he could have been Maſter of far more than thoſe Miſers. durſt bay ec 
wiſhed. Fame is the heritage of the Vertuous, and Eſteem is a Rent that all 
menunuſt pay them. Such as think that by Riches they can ſecure themſclyeg 
againſt Danger, have certainly forgot how many Ayarice has made a Prey; 
nor did ever any ravenous Creature chooſe to devour the Lean. Men look 
on the Avaritious as Pyrats, againſt whom Intereſt arms all Mankind, and 
tho' Drunkards love Drunkards, yet the Avaritious hate all who are ſo, as. men 
do thoſe Rivals who are prefer'd by their Miſtrets. Money may indeed ſupply 
the want of innocence, when men are accuſed: but few Tyrants, or Robbers 
are content with a part when they may have the whole, and when Darius ol. 
fered to Alexander, all on this fide of Exphrates, Alexander laughed at it,and 
deſired him to offer ſomething to kim which bEcouid not take, Tyrants 
alſo and Stateſ. men are invited to rob Avatitious W. retches, becauſe they 
can commit this Crime with the applauſe of the far greater part of Mankind, 
whoareglad to ſee thoſe robbed, who robb*d them: or who at leaſt bind red 
Riches to circulate for the ſupply of the poor, and needy. But the Knave 
whom Money defends ate thoſe only, whom the love of it bas made Knaves;. 
Andit were better not to be tempted to the Crimes that Avarice occaſiom, 
than to be defended by the Treaſure which it lays up, fince ir may, and oft- 
times does fail to defend, and at beſt but ſecure ſome few.. againſt the many 
Evils which it occaſions. ; The: 


(19) 
The beſt Plea that Hoey ice can moke,is that it provides againft thoſe Ne- 
ceſſities which otberwife would make us miferable :but the love of Money de- 
ſerves not the name of Averice, whilſt it proceeds no farther. And it is then 
only to be abbort'd ; when it cheats, and abuſes us, by making us believe 
that our neceſſities are greater than they are, In which it treats us as Fools, and 
makes us Slaves: but it is indeed moſt Ridiculous in this, that oft-tim«cs aſtet 
it has perſwaded men that a great Eſtate is neceflary, it does not allow them 
to make uſe of any ſuitable proportion of what they bave — and ſince 
nothing can be called Neceflary but what ve need to uſe, all that is laid up 
— ſaid to be laid up for Neceſſity. And ſo this Argument may have 
ſome weight when it is preſt by Luxury; but it is Ridiculous when it is al- 
ledg'd by Avarice. 

I have therefore oft- times admired, how a Perſon that Gy it Luxury to 
ſpend two hundred Pound, tofl'd as a Slave to get four hundred a Year for 
bis Heir ; Either he thought, an honeft and Vertuous Man ſhould not exceed 
two hundred Pound in bis Zxpence, or not; if he thought he ſhould nor, 
why did he bribe his Heirto be Luxurious by leaving him more? If he thought 
his Heir could not live upon ſo little, why d be who gain'd it, defraud, 
himſelt of the true Uſe? | A. e 

I know ſome who preſerve themſelves againſt Avarice, by arguing often 
with their own heart, that they have twice as much asthey Expected: and 
more than others who they think live very Contentedly, and who did bound 
their Deſigus in the beginning with moderate Hopes, and refuſe obfſtinately 
nets, leſt they ſhould thus Launch out into an Ocean that has no 
Shoar, 4 

To meditate much upon the Folly of others whe are remarkable for this 
Vice will heſp ſomewhat to limit it. And to railly him who is Ridiculous for 
it, may influence him and others to Contemn it. I muſt here beg Rich and 
Avaritious Mens leave to Laugh as much at their Folly, as1 could do ar 
aShepberd who would weep, and grieve, becauſe his Maſter would give 
bim no more Beaftso herd : or at a Steward, , becauſe his Lord gave him no- 
more Servantsto feed. Nor can I thinka man who having gain'd a great 
Eſtate is afraid to live comfortably upon it, leſs ridiculous than I would do 
him, who having built a convenient, or it may be aſtately Houſe, (ſhould 
chooſe to walk in the Rain or expoſe himſelfto Storms, leſt be ſhould defile 
and prophanethe floor of his almoſt Idolized Rooms. They who think that 

they are obliged to live as well as others of the ſame Rank. do not conſider 
that every man is only obliged to live according to bis preſent Eſtate. And 
therefore this Neceſſity will alſo grow with our Eſtates, and this Temptation 
rather makes our Neceſſities endleſs, than provides againſt them And be 
who havinga paternal Eſtate of an hundred Pound a year will not be ſatisficd 
to live according to it, will meet with the ſame difficulty, when he comes to 
an Eftate of ten thouſand pound, and like thewounded Deer, he flces not 
fromthe Dart, but carries it along withhim. We are but Stewards, and 
the Steward ſhould not be Angry tharhe bas not more to manage: but 
mould be careful to beftow what he has, and it he do ſo, neither bis Maſter 
nor the World can blame him. 

The 


Jett. VIII. 
The Crael- 
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The next Cure againſt Avarice, is, to conſider what abominable and dread- 
fal Effects it preduceth in the World, how like the evil Spirit that poſleſſeth 


21 the poor wretchſpoken of in the Goſpel , it draggs him up and don through 


Deſerts and Mountains, throwing him ſometimes into the Fire, and ſome- 
times into the Water. No Climate ſo Hot, nor Cold, no Sea ſo Boiſterous, 
nor Shoar ſo Rocky, but the Avaritious Man muſt venture upon it. And after 
he has gained ſomething at the Price of ſo much Toil and Slavery, it barba- 
rouſly Rarves, and Tyrannouſly denies him the Uſe of his own. As if God de- 
ſigned to puniſh thoſe Sinners ſo; That be will let all theWorld ſee them want 
the Uſe of that for which they have damn'd themſelves There can be nothing 
more lnhumane than Ayarice, when it perſwades men to enter into Plots and 
Factions, that they may augment their Eſtates ;and yet will not allow them to 
beſtowſuch a Portion of theſe upon their Deſign,as may ſecure themſclves by 
making the Villany ſucceſsful: And we have ſeen of late men of vaſt Fortunes, 
forfcit. them, and their Lives too, rather than contribute what was inconſide- 
rable ; bat abſolutely neceſſary for the Succeſs of their Enterpriſe. Many alſo 
are perſwaded, as it were, to Bury themſelves alive in Mines, and Coal. pita, 
or to Sacrifice many of their Years, by living in ſuch places as Scanderoon, ex- 
changing Life itſelf, wbich is moſt defirable, for Money, that tyrannous Idol. 
Envy, that cruel Torturer of the Soul, deſerves a place am ongſt the Executi- 
oners which attend Ayarice. For moſt mens Avarice proceeding from com- 
paring themſelves with others; this muſt neceflarily beget Envy , and Envy 
forces men to toil till they be as rich as thoſe they envy. I confeis that Am- 
bition raiſes alſo Enyy, but in the ambitions, it refines it ſelf into a noble E- 
mulation , and forces thoſe who are poſſeſt with it, to do what may exale 
them to an equal height with others. And tb requires Liberality, Clemency, 
e. but the Envy of the Avaritious , depreſſes the Spirit to that Earth, with 
which he is, by a Love to it, united; and makes him ſtarve the Poor, bribe, 
cheat, and oppreſs ; that he may be as rich as thoſe who occaſioned this Paſ- 
ſion. The Envy that ariſes from Ambition, cannotalwayeskeep a man on 
the Rack, for the Occaſion fails, tho' the Inclination remain: But in this alſo, 
Ayarice is the moſt difquieting al all Vices, and Paſſions, that every thing 
that it ſees, or hears, both kindles and feeds its Flame - 

In vain do we expeſt Juſtice if Judges weigh Money againſt Arguments, 
or if Witneſſes value Gain more than an Oath. In vain do Kings and Com- 
mon-wealths fortifie their Towns, if Avarice govern them. Nothing isſe. 
cret that can be bought, nor is Religon it ſelf ſecure at the Altar, it its Frieſts 
can be brib'd. + 

Such as would ſhun Covetouſneſs , ſhould ſhun the aſpiring to great Dig- 
nities, which ſeem to make Ayarice rather Debt, than a Vice; And perſwade 
men, that the Robbing others to maintain their Grandeur , is a Duty, not 4 
Sin; And that he who maintains not his Honour, forfeits it, And thus men 
ſupport Avarice by Pride, and varniſh it with the deceiving Luſtre of Gene- 


ſity. N = | 
I 1 utes not a little to our beingAvaritious,that when Children we are 


bred to an eſteem ofMoney,before we can underſtand any thing. And t 
this impreſſion laſts with the m, even atter their Vaderſtanding is gone. — 
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we ſee that men in Bedlam ,- are always asking Money, and that when Ay 
ritious men are on their Death · bed, paſt the ſenſe ot every thing elſe ; yer the 
ſtill graſp at their Money, and Parents ſhould likewiſe carctully con- 
ſider in breeding their Children, what their G. nus or Temper is. For there 
are ſome Trades which encline more to one Vice than another, As for inſtance, 
the being a Lawyer is thought to incline them to Ayerice , becaule in that im, 
ployment men are always treating, and contending about Riches 5 and are 
olt· times by defending unjuſt Acquiſitions, tempted to think the Guile con- 
tracted by them very (mall. Familiarity leflening always Guilt on ſuch occa- 
ſions: And therefgge if a man find his Child inclined to love Money, be ſhould 
breed bim to no Fe that can inflame his Deſires; and a Lawyer engag - 
ed once in the Employment, ſhould, and I am ſute ſome do, ballance this in · 
conveniency, by the high eſteem they have tor Juſtice, whereby they can on- 
ly ſecure Fame, and Property, the two moſt deficavle ot all things ; and the 
reat experience they have above others of the Uncertainty of Riches, and E- 
fates, ſhould conyince them , moſt of all men , of the Folly as well as Guilt 
of this Vice. Souldiers are generally inclined to Laxury, becauſe they arc nov 
frequently in Buſincſs relating to Eſtates, and Commerce. And inthe in» 
terludes of their dangers, they are inclined to recreate themſelves even to Ex- 
ceſs, to compenſate the Toil they have ſuffered , and the er. 
run. On the other hand, a Child inclined to Luxury ſhould rather be bred a 
Lawyer; and though this be not the proper place of ſpeaking azaiaſt 
Luxury, yet the Contingency of the matter obliges me to ſay, that Souldiers of 
all men ſhould ſhun moſt Luxery, for it ſoftens too much, makes men too 
Lazy , and ſucceeding * the More intolerable. The proper Sanctuary 
againf both thoſe Vices, ſhould be the Imploy ment of Churchmen; and we 
ould fly for protection againſt theſe to the Horns of the Altar. Yet as l have 
formerly obſeryed, the World is much inclined to bejealous of their Ayarice, 
though they of all men ſhould, and 1 hope do ſhun jt moſt; for he who preach. 
es againſt Avarite, and yet acts it, is no more a Preacher, but a Mountebank ; 
nor can his Diſcourſe convince, whoſe Example diſſe ades ; mſt men being 
More led by Senſe than by Reaſon. By this Vice alſo Chu ch u en tall under 
that Contempt, which overturns their Church, and in Conſ.que nce akes 
away their Benefice. And this Vice cannot but doubly augment their Tor- 
ments to all Eternity. 

Upon the whole matter then, Men ſhould conſider moſt of all things the 
Education of their Children, as the only way to make them happy, which is 
all the Ayaritious deſigns. And this is not to be done by providing too 
much, but by making them to be Content with every thing : One who is 
dred up in ſolid Vertue, will not probably ſpeak, or da what may forfeit his 
Eſtate, as he will not endanger it, or bis Health by Women, and Drinking: 
He vill think the little, that is left kim, enough, and bis Frugality will make 
it = wade > ay 6nd it ſo. | 

e need no Elequence, but ſolid Reaſon, to charge the Avaritious man 
with Theft in ſtealing from the Common wealth the — uſe of thoſe Ric hes 
the ſupport.of the Common-Treaſure, the Neceſſi- 


which are neceſſary 
tczof the Poor, and the cnt et Comme; which made Timandrids 
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the Tacedemonian chide bis Son, ho va lued ii mſelf fot baving ſpent nothing 
as havieg thereby defrauded his Countrey, his Neighbours and the poor; 
We may likewayes charge him with Murther ( as | formerly inſtanced,) for 
he takes away the Lite of the Poor, who retufes the means of ſupporting it, 
and men feel too much, not to find that Avarice rempts its Slaves to invade 
their Neighbours in time of War, Killing all thoſe who intercept their Prey, 
and murthering in time of Peatt, by Proceſſes, thoſe from hom they can 
expect any Eſlate. It makes men at laſt Atbicſts, by perſwading them that 
God is not able to ſupply their Neceſlities, and they are really ſo, when they 
truſt it, and not him. 1dolaters they alta are, becauſe the worſhip Riches 
astheir only Deity. , * | | 

To raiſe our thoughts bigher than thoſe Moral Arguments : We may eaſi- 
ly diſcern how much ſtronget Helps Chriſtianity affords us, than we can ex- 
pect from the Heathens, or thoſe thoughts” which Nature ſuggeſts, for we 
have immediate Promiſes from an Omnipotent God, that thoſe who depend on 
hm ſhall never want, And to aſſure them the more of his Care, He calls the 
Poor his Children, his Family; and has wrought Miracles to relieve their 
Neceſſities, by which advantage no Heathen P wloſopher could have ſecured 
men againſt the fear of Wart, which is a Orong n to Avarice. 
And againſt whith the Apoſle very wiſely Guards us Neb, 13, f. Let your 
Converſation he without Coverouſneſs, and be content with ſuch things as you 
have; for he hath ſaid | will never leave thte,no- forſake thee, And becauſe this. 
immoderate Cate ſtretches it ſeit to Hur Poſterity, That ſame. God bath de- 
fired us to leave our Fathers Childteh ypbn him, and declares himſelf the 
Father of the Fatherleſs, and Husband of the Widow. | 

E may alſo ſee by Chrift: jnity, the Purity that is required in its Be- 
lievers, Bey and what the muſſ ſpiritual Heathens could imagine, For they 
condemned only the gutw ar (fett of Covetouſneſt, when they prevail'd' 
againſt a mans Reafon , and proceeded' fo fat ag to wrong the Society in, 
which he lived, or the N-ighb.:urs whom he'injur'd, by Thett, Robbery ot 
But Chriſtianity d. ſigning to make the Heart a Temple for the 
holy Ghoſt, and Man an Heir of Heaven, it did therefore Con mand him to 
keep his heart pure from that Concupiſcence,, and Covetouſneſs, , which pol. 
luted, or diſordered the Inclinaticng,, without wronging any elſe, ſave the 
Perlonsin whom theſe Deſires were taiſed And thus he who deſires to have 
a great Eſtate without defiring any other mans, or who wiſhes that his, 
Neighbours Lands or Moveables were his, even fora Price, is condemned by 


Chriſtianity , as guilty of Coverouſneſs, and Con.upiſcence; and as one wha - 


has nor learned that noble Lef{>n, To be content with his own Condition what. 
ever it be An accompliſhment which the great Ju-ige of all things requires 
in thoſe whom he will own for his Se yant... And for our better underſtand- 
ing the heart of Man, it will be fit to diſtinguiſh three degrees in this Irreꝑula- 
rity: The firſt is, that whereby the exteriour and ſenſible Object, entering 
in by tbe Senſc. unto the Fancy, does ſo ſuddenly move the Appetite, that the 
Judgment has no leiſure to perceive, much leſs to make Reflections upon it. 
And there can be no Irregularity in this degree , Except we have iail'd, to ac. 
cuſtom our Judgment and, Keafon to bewatcbtal, as it ought to be, ro 
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the very firſt motions of our Appetite, and to obſerye continually as a good 
Sentinel, what enters in by the Ports of our external Senſes. The ſecond de- 
gree is, when the Object makes its impreſſion upon the Appetite, and raiſes 
Commotions whereby the Judgment takes a wrong view of the Object, 

though afterwards the Judgment overcomes , yet this Diſorder deſerves the 
name of a Vicious or irregular Affection; not unlike to that Diſorder a Ri- 
der is put in, when bis Horſe bogles at any ſudden Object, with which the 
Beaſt is ſurpriſed, and which , though his Rider overcome without difficul- 

ty, yet it ſhewsthat he has not ſufficiently managed the Horſe he has taken in 

charge. The third is, when this Commotion in the Appetite laſts ſo long, and 
prevails ſo much, that it makes the Judgment doubt which Party it ſhould take: 
and becomes like to a Rider. who keeps his Saddle, bur with Difficulty. In 
this Degree, Saint Paul repreſents Man's Reaſon and bis Covetouſneſs wreſtl- 
ing againſt one another. I confeſs, that 4riſtocle acknowledges that there are 
ſome Appetites in a man repugnant to Reaſon, which indeed he blames. And 

that Plato before him taught in his Eloquent way, that the Chariot of Reaſon 

was drawn by two Horſes, whereof one was black, and reſty , diſobeying the 

Reins of him who govern'd them. Seneca alſo numbers thoſe Appetites which 
oppoſe our Reaſon among the culpable Vaſſions , but none of them diſcove- 
red the Irregularity of the firſt two Degrees, and the beſt of them ſaw only 

the lrregularity of the third with fo dim an Eve, and through ſo thick Clouds, 

that St. aul bad reaſon to aſſett, that itthe Law (meaning the Moral Law 

of God ) had not ſaid, Thou ſhalt not Cover, Man bad not perceived the fin. 
that lies in Simple Concupiſcence, And whereasthe Heathens did unly torbid- 
theſe immoderate Cares as inconvenient, our holy Religion gies tigher, not 
only in its Purity, but in its Penalty; for all Anxicty as to our ſclves, or Cove- 
touſneſs, either relating to our ſelves , or Neighbours are torbid upon pain of 
dilpleaſing a kind Father and an infinite God, and becomes uneaſie by the 
cutting and ſeverc reproach of a terrified Conſcience : Whereas among moſt 
Heathens the Conſcience did rake no notice, not thunder out its Terrours up- 
on ſuch ſpiritual and inward Delinquencies. 


Parſimony and Niggardlineſs. 
DISCOURSE III 


HERE is. confeſs a difference betwixt Averice, and exceſſive Parſimony g 
or Niegerdlineſs, that w rings from others what istbeirs ; this only ex- To- — 4 
ceeds in ſparing too much what is ones own; the one riſes purely from a fear *»4 progreſs 


of Want, and therefore inthe firſt Ages of the World it was ſcarce known; Tem. 
Eerdlineſt 


the other from a deſire to heap up thoꝰ uſeleſly ; the one is a kind of Self de. 
fence , the other an Invaſion, and therefore the one is the worſt, the other a. 
mong the beſt of Neighbours ;. for as the Miſer checks us when we exceed in 
our expence, ſo he is moſt unwilling ro wrong us, leſt he thereby encourage 
others to wrong him. I be Niggardis, geneta ſy ſpeaking, a better Subject 
thanghe Ayaritious, for he is atraid to loſe. what be has, whereas the Avariri 
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pectation of a greater advantage. 

Niggerdlineſs oft · times grows up rather from Education than any vitious Iu- 
clination , nd | have ſcen ſome become Patſimonious by living near Prodi- 
gals, baving occaſion daily to abbor their Extravagancies, and to be terrified 

1 at the Miſcrics to which they have ſeen them reduced by theſe Extravagancies. 
* Men expreſs their abborrence of this Vice in calling ſuch as are maſtered by it. 
| Miſers ; as if they were the moſt miſerable of all Men: but yet they maſt have 
4 ſome Pleaſure in it, elſe they would not be fo aſſiduous — diligent about it; 
certainly they think to ſpare, is to gain and therefor they wonder why o- 
1 the ts who take ſuch paints to gain, ſhoulo — at them for taking pains to 
„ ſpare. Nor do they ſee that they want any of theſe things, for providing of 
| which others take pains to heap up Money, or that they ſhould toil to get mo- 
ney to entertain others, and upon theſe grounds it is that we find the Parſi. 
monious to be generally proud, — — never need to depend up- 
on any. But yet Parfimony is to pitica ſince it exceeds, for it muſt proceed 
Wo from a too high value of Riches, and ſo argues a blindneſs in our Reaſon, And 
| it employs too much of that time which might be better beſtowed, ſtarving 
both Charity and Friendſhip, the greater Duties, as well as Comforts of out 
Life : Yet it may ſeem a more excuſable Vice than 4verice, for Averice ſtill 
promiſes to employ the money it tempts us anxiouſly to ſeek in the ſervice of 
| Charity and Generoſity; but after we have got the money, Parſimony will 
| not allow Men to employ it, no not on their own Neceſſities, — the 
1 Niggard (God knows ) is himſelt a great object of Charity, which Hee 
| 88 7 a 
race account it a Madneſs rather than a Vice. 

Parcus ob hæredis curam niminumque [everus 

Abidet inſans, — 

The Scripture aſſures us that Riches take the wings of the ancening and fly 


ett. 11 Way. They do not wait till others come and take them from us, but they 
Seme ex- naturally tend to fly about, and therefore they run away with lo much baſt, 


nn haſt is called the Wings of the Morning, and when they have taken wings, I 
ne imagine I ſce them looking back with contempt, and laughing at thoſe who 
with the 8 pt 
nt Poets pon thought to have ſecured them and kept them Priſoners, Let us then endea- 
fl 40% Subject. your with the wiſe Apoſtle to learn to be content in all conditions, expecting 
1 more permanent Riches and Treaſures: Imitated in this by Horace, who re- 
— on the inſtability of Fortune, bad the ſame thought from bis Fountain, 
as ing 


of the Heatbens borrow from the Seripture, T 


Fortune ſævo lata negotio, & | 
L dum inſolentem ludere pertinax, * 
f Tranſmutat incertos bonoves, 
Nunc mihi, nunc «lio benigua, 
1 Ludo manentem: f celeres quatit 
Pennas, reſignogque dedit; & med 
Pirinte mein volvo, probamgue 


Pavperiem (ine dore gu ro. 1 


dus loving more what be wants , than what he has, hanards the preſent in en- 


treten of asdeſeryesto be called taking of Wings, and they leave usſoſoon that this 
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1 muſt remark by the way of the difterent Genius of Virgil and Horace, which 
appears in this, as well as with relation to all Morality. Virgil loves Vertue as 
a part of Devotion, 5 


Aude hoſpes contemuere opes, & te quoque dignum, 
Finge Des. 


Horace loves it as conducing to his Eaſe, as we ſee in this and many other 
paſſages in his Satyrs condemns it eaſily — Ivenal in his, rails at it bitterly, 
and troubles himſelf almoſt as much in writing againſt it, as Covetou{neſs 
could have vexed bim; like oeneca who grows angry in writing agaiaſt 
Anger. 

he Scripture ſpeaking againſt Covetouſneſs compares it toan evil Eye, 
which makes the body dark. Mash. 6, And Hdrace tells us that an Honeſt 


Man, 
scale irretorto ſpeftat acer vos. 
The Scripture calls Avarice Idolatty. And the Poets alluding to this, fayes 


Præſentemque ſemper poſſidet area Deum. 


Sect. Nl. 
the various mixture of Paſſions and Vices with one another, as to which — . 


Pluterch himſelf has not been ſpecial enough, contenting himſelf with obſery- D in 
ing who were Covetous, who Prodigal, & c. but to give ſome glances of Morality, 
this, upon which I will poſſibly beſtow an Eſſay apart. It is obſervab'e that * br 


One of the chief Pleaſures and Arts of Moral Philoſophy lies in conſidering , 


many in the late Civil Wars who were known Niggards, beſtowed frankly — — 


their Eſtates in the ſetvice oſ King Charles I. Many who would not beſtow 57 fully e- 
a hundred pound in the Education of their Heir, do beſtow with delight 3 ed nts, 
many thuuſands in building the Houſe they are to leave him; and that beauti. 4» ance 
ful young Lady who allowed a favour to a rich old niggatdly Exciſe-man in ***"vf — 
France to get money to preſerye her Fathers life, has left it dubious what name 12 2 
this transgreſſion deſerved. The different and contrary effect produced by the * 
ſame Vice or Paſſion ate Proofs of this: as for inſtance, a meer Niggard 

ſtatves his Cauſe ; for he dares not beſtow ſo much as one Shilling upon Hope 

it ſelf, whereas if Niggardlineſs be quickened by ſome degrees of Avarice, no 

Man is a franker Client than the Niggard ; for he knows Money is a better Fee, 

than the goood Dinner the Luxurious thinks a ſufficient reward It is ordi- 

narily obſerved that a Niggards Feaſt is the greateſt, and the reaſon ſeems to 

be, that they deſign thereby to convince the World that their Parſimony pro- 

ceeds not from their oyer-yaluing Mony. But in my Opinion they as Pain- 

_ — ftdo to _ —— — . — than othets do, or it may 

t m Treat without deſign of gain, and ſo their Entertainments ar 
Bribes and not Feafts, WY 4 
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8 NE might reafonably have thought, that as the World grew elder, 
The 'Kiſe Luxuiy wou'd have been more ſhuned. For the more Rien multi- 
and t'rogreſs Plved, andthe greater their dangers grew, they ſhould have been the more 
Luxury. eaſily induced to ſhunall expence, that they might the more ſucceſsfully pro- 
vid againſt thoſe inconyeniencies. But yet it provided otherwiſe, and Luxu. 
ry was the laſt of all Vices that prevailed over Mankind, for after Riches had 
been hond d up, they rooted as it were unto Luxury, and after that Tyran- 
ny and Ambition had robbed many poor Innocents, Luxury more crucl than 
they, was made uſe of by Providence, to revenge their quarrel: and ſo tri. 
umphed over the Conquerors. Thus whenReme had by Wit, and Courage 
lubdued the World, it was drowned in that inundation of Riches, which 
thele brought upon it. 
This Vice has its own Matks and Diſguiſes too, for its transforms it ſelf into 
, Vertue,whiiſt like that it runsfaſter from Avarice,and laughs more loudly at it 
wider which than Liberality it ſelt does, and to that height that it ſeems to be angry at Li- 
Luxwry i- berality, as being only a kind ot Niggardlinefs. it pretends to keep open 
un, 35 Table to thoſe who Starve, and to have an opea Purſe alwayes for Men of 
felt Merit. Beauty and Learning are its Penſioners, and all manner of Diyertiſe- 
ments are ſtill in its retinue. It obliges the Peaceable to favour it, as an ene- 
my to every thing that is uneafic : and it ingages Men of Parts to ſpeak for it, 
becauſe whilſt it laviſhes the Treaſures others have hoarded up; it feedsthe 
hope, and expectations of ſuch as were provided by Nature of nothing, but 
a ſt8ck of Wit. And there being ſeldom other;marches betwixt Liberality and 
Prodigality , but ſuch as are to be meaſured by exact reflections upon the E- 
ſtates of the Spenders, it ſometimes praiſes that as Liberality , which ought 
to be condemned as Luxury. And even where the tranſgreſſion may be def. 
cerned, the bribed and intereſſed Multitude wil not acknowledge, that Li- 
berality by exceeding irs bounds has loſt its name Some alſo from the ſame 
principle authorize this Vice, by the pretext of Law , crying out that every 
Man ſhould have liberty to diſpoſe of his own, as he pleaſes, and by the good 
of Commerce, ſaying with a ſerious Face, that Frugality would ruin all Trade, 
and if no Man ſpend beyond bis Meaſure, Riches ſhould not Circulate ; nor 
ſnould vertuous, laborious, or witty Men find in this Circulation, occafi- 
ons ts excite or reward their Induſtry. And from this probably flows the 
Law of Englands not interdiſting Prodigals, denying him the admin:ſtration 
of his own Eſtate, as the Laws of all other Nations. 
I know alſoſome very devout Men, who would perſwade us, that it is not 
dect. III. fit to decty Luxury too much in this Age, becauſe it entertains , and ſeeds ſo 
6 many poor Artiſans, and others who would ſtarye without its aſſiſtance, hav- 


5 1? "Criueus 0 
Veov!e think Guxyry new wiceſſary to ſup; ply the array of Charity, 
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ing no other Trade, but the making Perfumes, Laces, Embroideries, and 
ſuch things which Frugality contemus as Baubles , or abhors as Poiſons. And 
thougb when Charity had in the youth of Chriftianity Vigo ur enough to per - 
{wade Men to entertain the Poor as Members ot the ſame Body with them? 
Yet God ſeems now to permitLuxury to throw away that money amongſt the 
Poor, which Charity cannot perſwade them to give. Others again recom- 
mend Luxury as that which occaſions the ſharpning of Wit, and the beautiſy- 
ing of the Univerle, for thoſe who have Wit, ſtudy Painting , Architecture, 
Sculpture; and by theſe the Rich adorn the World, and make it a more glo- 
rious inſtance of his excellent Skill, who fiſt formed it, and beſtowed thuſe 
excellent Talents on Men tor improving it. That ſame God alſo has made 


Jewels, Perfumes , and many other things which he muſt allow to be uſed 


by Luxury, ſince Frugality knows no uſe for them, But the great Advocate 
for Luxury, is Self Love, that Orator which never fails to perſwade. Ad it 
ſuggeſts to us, that the greateſt o our Concerns ſhould be tor cur ſelves, and 
that a reaſonable Man ſhould think all thrown away , which he ſpends not to 
pleaſe himſelf. And which he can no way do ſo well as by gratitying all his 
own Appetites,and Inclinations, with the full enjoyment of all they can deſire, 
the Public k Good, and Charity being meer Notions invented by Pailoſcphers 
and Divines, to make us ſhare with them that money which when they have 
once got, they laugh at us for parting with, 

I confeſs, that all the Arguments that Plead for Avarice ſeem to conclude 
at laſt in favour of Luxury; for to hat purpoſe, ſhould a Man lay up money, 
except he uſe it? And Nature would not allow one to toil much tor it, it ic 
were not, that he promiſed to himſelt to live one day ſoftly, aud p'eafantly, 
on the fruits of theſe Labours: and on the other hand, Luxury never ap- 
proves any Argument or De ſign that Avarice can bring, for it is ſo much taken 
up with the preſent pleaſure of uſing what it has, that it will allow it ſelf no 
time to foreſee, or toil for what it may want. 

Many who have been very Prodigal and Luxuriour, have afterwards turned 
very Avaritious, wheras they never gained one Profelyte from Avarice. And 
Ihaveknownſome who have ſpent a very Prodigal and luxurious Youth, 
throwing away the little they had, who ſo ſoon as they grew Rich, became 
ſo fond of it, that they could not part with what was ſufficient to ſupply the ĩ. 
Neceſſity. And when 1 asked them why they run from one extreme to ano- 
ther, inſpight both of Reaſon and Cuitom : They anſwered, that what 
formerly they had was not worth their Care, and thereforethey ſpent it in 
hopes thereby to gain more. In which we may ſee a new and different view 
of the genius of Avarice and Luxury, andthe motives whence they riſe. 


As Avarice differs from Parſimony, ſo does Prodigality from Luxury, for Se&.1V. 


Prodigality is a profule ſpending on others, but Luxury upon ones ſelf. In 7% 4 fe- 
Prodigality a Man ſeems to value every Man more than bimſelt, becauſe be _ — | 


prefers them, defrauding himſelf of Neceflaries, to beſtow upon them. In ge und 
Luxury a'Man prefers himſcltto all others, robbing and cheating them by al! Laras. 

arts and devices, to get thereby ſuperfluit'es, to feed himſelf and his Lufts, 
For which Reaſon, and ſince alſo the Scripture ſpeaks ſo much againſt Luxu- 
, and not againſt Prodigality, it may ſeem ſtrange, why the Laws are ſo ſe- 
yere 
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vere to Prodigals in interdi&ting and forbidding them the Adminiſtration of 
theicown Eſtates, without putting any reſtraint upon the Luxurious : where« 
as it ſcems that the Prodigal is leſs an Enemy to the Common- wealth, than 
the Luxurious. Seing he is ready to prefer his fellow. Citizens to himſelf, 
and generally they who get the Prodigals means have more Wit than he, and 
can make better uſe of what they get tr m him; and ſo ſhould by the Laws 
be preferred to him. But | think the reaſon of this is, that the Law fears, 
that aftec he hath diſſipated his own, he may fall a burden on the Society: 
and therefore it conſiders him as a generous kind of 1dio: , and ſo puts him 
un der Tuition, as it does an Idiot. And thus it cares for him more than for 
the Luxurious; and it were to be wiſhed that by the ſame compaſſion it 
provided alſo Tutors for the Niggard, who is in greater danger to be ruined 
by himſelf, than the Prodigal by others. To which nothing can be anſwer. 
ed. but that the Law thinks" this Chucl unworthy of its care, and that the 
Common wealth would loſe little, though he ſhould ſtarve himſelt. 

Since Self. Love is m ins chief Counſellor, it ſeems that Men are more na- 
turaliy inclined to Luxury than Prodigality : as they are inclined to love them. 
ſelves better than their Neighbours. But yet in a more ſerious Reflection it 
will appear that even Prodigality has Selt Love to plead for it, becauſe Am- 
bition, which is a more violent Paſſion than Senſuality, drives a Man to pro- 
digality, as that whereby he May raiſe his Reputation by buying that Fame, 
of which only he is greedy. 

Sec v. The great Arguments that weigh with me againſt Luxury, are firſt, That 
Artements Luxury diſorders, confounds, and is inconſiſtent with that juſt and equal Oe- 
«gant Lux- conomy, whereby God governs the World as his ow] Family, in which all 
3 1 Men are but Children, or Setvants; for as the Avaritious hoords up for one 
„bent that which ſhould be diſtributed among many; ſo in Luxury one vitious 
1115 that e- Man ſpends upon himſelf what ſhould maintain many hundreds : and he tur- 
qual d1/tri- Feitsto make them ſtarve. This is not to be a Steward, but Maſter. Nor can 
bien, we think that the wiſe and juſt JuJge of all things, will ſuffer in his beautiful 
— Ges World, what the moſt negligent and imprudent amongſt us, could not ſuf- 
#14, der in his private Family. a 

: The ſecond Argument is, that Nature ſhould be Mans chief Rule in things 
relating to this World; and Reaſon his great Director under God in making 
uſe of that Rule, and the Eyes (as it were) by which we are to ſee how to 
follow it. By this Nature teaches us how to proportion the means to the 
end, and not to imploy all the Inſtruments whereby ſuch an end may be pro- 
cured, but only fuch as are neceſſary, and ſuitable for the procuring of it: 
which proportion Luxury neither underſtands, nor follows; and therefore 
we muſt conclude it unnatural and unreaſonable, and that Frugality is the 
true Mathematicks of Moral Philoſophy : and by this we may condemn not 
only ſuch as Seneicio was in the Roman Hiſtory, who delighted to have his 
Cloaths, and his Shooes, twice as large as were fit for his Body, and Feet 
which the Luxurious laughed at, with others: but even ſuch as keep twice 
as great Tables, build twice as great Houſes, pay twice as many Servants as 
are fic for them, are as mad as he, For though that diiproportion be not lo 
very perceptible as the other, becauſe the bulk ofa Mans E ſtate is not _ 
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ly meaſured and known as that of his Perſonz and becauſe there are twice 
as many Fools of this kind, as there are ofthe other, So that Reaſon is 
out. voted, though it cannot be anſwered ; yet the folly is the ſame wv 
where, and in this it is more dangerous, that Senecio wronged only hin ſelf. 
whilſt chey oft=times wrong and ruine both their Poſterity and Neighbours, 
Ta convince us that Luxury is a great deſect in our Reaſon; we ſhall ordina- 
rily find that young Men, Fools, and Women, are moſt given to it. Tbus I 
have ſeena Man, otherwiſc judicious — much ſurprized, when it 
was repreſented, that his Building ( though it ſeemed to him, and many others, 
to carry no great diſproportion to his Efate) yet would in forty four years 
(which is but a ſhort time) equal bis Eſtate, allowing the Intereſt of his 
Money to equal the Capital ſumm in the ſpace of eleven years and an halt 
which they did by 1 aw ; for 100, J. forbota for forty eight years at 6. per 
cent compound Intereſt amounts to 17341. 4s. 2d. and how many may 
forbear 1001. and this ſum m inten years, which is but a very ſhort time, 
will amount to 27741. 12d. by ſimple Multiplication without compound 
Intereſt : and very few conſider the extravagancy of this Age, in which 
Houſes and Furniture go out of Faſhion, as Hates or Shooes do. Nor does 
the expence of building contain it ſelf within the Walls; for it obliges a Man 
to a ſuitable way of living, there being nothing more ridiculous, than to ſee 
one wholivedina Palace at home, Travel and Lodge abroad with ſuch 
Equipage, andin ſuch Inns, as Men who live in ordinary Houſes do. We 
ſhould therefore be very proportionable in our Expence, for that which wid- 
dens a Mans fancy in any one thing, makes it Extravagant in all things. As 
they who uſe their Stomachs to too much of any one Meat, will make it 
craving as to all others, Whereas onthe other hand, that which ſhould ena- 
mour Men of Frugality, is, that it accuſtoms us to Reaſoning, and Fropor- 
tion; obſerving exactly the leaſt perceptible Proportions, and the ſmalleſt 
Confcquences, Which makes me call to mind the remarkable Story of the 
Holland Merchant, who ha ving married his Daughter to a Luxurious rich Ci- 
tizen, to the great diſſatisſaction of his Wife, ſhe came the next day to the 
Bride and Bridegroom, and offered them the Egg of a Turkey Hen, and de. 
fired her Daughter to uſe heiſelt in exactly locking to the Product of that Egg. For th Egg 
to conſiJer the great things which Frugality can do in other matters. But her 7 Pre- 
Husband and ſhe having laughed at the Leſſon, the Mother im. Abs be 
proved ſo far the Egg, that within twenty years the advantage — 5 
of it, and the Luxury of that Married couple grew lo faſt, that they to many 
needed the meaneſt aſſiſtance, and the product of the Egg 4 the price 
aftorded a Comfortable one, for with the conſiderable fumm that was 4 Aus 
; thered by it, they ſtocked theroſelyesancw, and by the help of the (formerly 7525.25 
flighted ) Leſſon of not deſyiſing the meaneſt things, raiſed themſelyes again Cows, Ke. 
to a very conſiderable Eſtate. And if any Man will but conſider yearly, - what 
be ſuperfluouſly —— and how much that would multiply in proceſs ot 
time, be will caſily perceive that what he ſpends in the Conſequence, is vaſt- 
ly greater than appears to bim in the firſt Calculation: as for inſtance if a Man 
who may ſpend 500 J. per amm does ſpend 600, this ſmall errour of a 100 l. 


r wil amount in 44 years at 6 * to the ſumm of 3373 f 6 5. — 
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ddd pence.” And tho” a Man thinks it (carey whrth his pains, to manage fo 
to preſeryea 106 l. he muſt be very Luxurious, who thinks it not wor 
bis pains, to gain the ſumm of 13736, And it is 2 great defe& in 
our Reaſon » that thoſe ills which | law by neceflary Confequence 
aredeſpiſed as mean, becauſe the Conſequences themfelves are remure. And 
as that is the beſt Eye, ſo that is like wiſc the beſt Reafon, which ſees clearly 
at a great diſtance, Another great Eric ur that Luxuty tempts us to, by not 
reaſoning cxactly, is, that it makes us Calculate our Eftates with deducin 
what is payable out of them to the poor, to the King, and to Creditors, be- 
force we proportion our «xpence ; whereas we ſh..uld ſpend on), what is true. 
Ir vur own, and the Law to prevent Luxury tels us that, id tamum voftrum 
eſt quod deduſtis debitis, apud nos remanet. That is only ours which rc mains 
with us, after our Debis arte deduced. Nor will a proportional pait ol our 
Eſtates anſwer the equivalent of our Debts. For it I cwe a 100 l. a year, no part 
of my Eſtate that pays mea 1001, a year will pay it, tor many accidents may 
hinder, me toget my own Rent, but no accident wilt procure an abatement of 
my Hebt And this leads me to conſider that Frugality numbers alwayes the Ac- 
cidents that may enterveen among other Creditors z and the wiſe Hollander 
obſcrves . that a man ſhuuld divide his Eſtate in three parts, upon one third 
he ſhl ud live, another third be ſhould lay up for his Children, and the laſt he 
ſh-u dlay by for Accidents, There are few Men whodo not in their Experi- 
ence finJ, that their hole lite being ballanced together, they have Joſt a 
third part always of heir Revenue by Accidents. And moſt Families are de- 
ſtroyed by having the Chitdrens Proviſion left as a Debt upon them. , So that 
a Man ſhould at leaſt endeav our to live upon the one half; and leave the other 
hal for his Children. | 
The next Argument that diſcredits Luxury with me, is, that it occafions 
te; vl. Many and great inconveniencies both to him who labours under it, and to the 
The other Common Wealth under which he lives . | | 
* ms The Luxurious Man op preſſes that Nature which ſhould be the Foundation 
1 7 — of bis Joy, and by falſe reaſoning he is made by this Vice to believe, that be. 
inconvenieur cauſe ſomeEaſe and Aliments are pleaſant, therefore the more he takes ofthem, 
for the Lux- the more he will be picaſed. Aud the firſt proofs by which he it convinced, 
rien, Man that he is cheated in this, are thoſe Gouts, Gravels, and other Deſcaſcs, into 
— wt "4 which thoſe Vices, when they are ſwelled;overflow,and deſtroy that Ground, 
wherein, which a gentle wattering would have refreſhed; Then ke beg n to unders 
be. ſtand that Mediocrity is the golden Rule, and that Proportion is to be obſetvy- 
ed in all the couiſe of our Life. 
Luxury alſo makes a Man fo ſoft , that it is bard to pleaſe him, and eaſie to 
trouble him. So that his pleaſures at laſt become his burden. Luxury is & 
nice Maſter, hard to be pleaſed, ret eff ſevere voluptas ; ſaid he who knew it 
beſt : whereas the and Man, can by faſting till a convenient 
time, make any Food pleaſant: and is by travdliog , when ù is capvenient, 
hardned ſuMiciently not to be troubled. by-any ordinary Accidents. The Lux- 
urious muſt at laſt owe to this Temperance, that Heahb and Eafe which his 
falſe Pleaſures baue robbed him of 4 he cut abGain from bis Wines, inge, 
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aſter they have been tortured by the Tytenoy of Luxuty', whilftthey had 
Riches in abundanceto feed it; became very healthful and whenthey 
fell into that Poverty which they had ſo abhorred. Some whereot conſeſſ. 
ed to me, that they never thought themſelves ſo happy, and that they were 
never ſo well pleaſed, as ſince they bad eſca ed the temptations of that dan. 
gerous Vice, Luxury does not more ruina man's Body than it debaſes his 
Mind, tor it makes him ſervilely drudge under thoſe who ſupport his Luxu- 
ry. In pimping to all their Vices, flattering all their Extravagancies, and 
executing the molt dreadtul of their Commands. 1 have oft.times remarked 
with great pleaſure, that in Common- Wealths, where to be Free was ac» 
counted the greateſt glory, nothing reigned ſave Frugality, and nothing was 
rich ſave the common Treaſure. But under thoſe Monarchies, which have 
degenerated into Tyranny , care is taken to have thoſe who get the publick 
pay, ſpendit Luxurioufly, to the end, that thoſe they employ may ſill wane, 
aud ſo may be obliged to that contemptible ſlavery, to which none would 
bow, if they could otherwiſe live. It is alſo very obſervable , that thole who 
dwell in the Richeſt Countiies, which incline Men to Luxury, ſuch as Greece, 
and Italy, are poor, and ſlaves: whereas the hard Rocks of Switzerland breed. 
Men ho think themſelves rich and happy. Lheard that a Charchman called 
that the beſt Religion which was able to entertain a Coach and fix Horſes ; 
but 1am ſure, that if the Mafter who win it, knew that he had made him - 
ſelf a Raſcal to get the Coach, he could not be ceſic init, as it he walked ors 
foot with his Innocence. I like well bis Reply, who being tempted to come 
ply with what his Conſcience could not agel. ſaid to him ho tempted him. 
I can contented iy walk on foot , but you cannot live without a Coach; 1will 
de adviſed by my Innocency, conſult you with your Grandeur, Ruler can 
beſtow Treaſures, but Vettue only can beſtow Efteem ; and all the reſpect 
that is deſtowed upon aa vitious Man, is no more to be valued, and is as re» 
diculous as a Copy of Verſes, writ for money, in praiſe of a Coward. Nor 
can either fine Houſes or Gardens, large Territories, or pleaſant Fields delight 
him, who when he walks in them, muſt remember that they were purchaſed 
at the rate ofthe Curſe of God, and his own Iufamy. 

From all which we may eaſily ſee. that the Luxurious are not only uſeleſs, 
but enemies to the Common Wealth whereinthey live, uſeleſs, becauſe they 
become e ffeminate 3nd ſoft ; unable to defend and improve their Native 
Country: Enemies, becauſe they debauch the Innocent, and aſſiſt the guilty, 
W hercas the Frugal Man takes more pleaſure in being a good Example to the 

Youth , and in oppoling the Luſts of Tyrants, than the Luxurious can do in 
feeding upon what their Cooks prepare, or in dallying with the Proſtitute 
vom his Money can buy. The pleaſure of ſin laſls but for « woment, but 4 
goed Conſeience in a continual Feaſt. The one pleaſes only thofe corrupted 

Flatteries, whom the Luxutiuus himſelf Contemns : Whilt the other plea(s 

<5 the Meroick the Wiſe, and the Vertuous, whom the Vitious-rauſt ad- 

mie in ſpight of his Corruption. And even many thouſands, who though 

"They arc not yertuous thou ſc lv es, yet are by Conviction, or Intereſt, forced 
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pears from all that hath been ſaid, how unſuitable both Avarice and —. 
are, both of them are acted by Imagination which can never be ſatisfied, 
nor bounded ; the one ſeeks Money oaly, that he may have the pleaſure to 
have it lying by him, and the other that he may pleaſe his Fancy in — it. 
And yet I think that Avarice is a more ſevere Maſter than Luxury. For the 
Luxurious Man propoſes only what he may ſpend, but the Ayaritious Man 
covers every thing; the one is fatisfied ſometimes in enjoying what is gots 
but the other gets no ſooner any one thing, than he preſently runs after an- 
other, and when he has reaped the Fruit of his Pains, he is made poor again 
by Poſleſſion. 

From theſe RefleQions alſo may ariſe Remedies againſt Luxury, to any 
thinking Man, for tho' when we conſider the Luxurious as they ſhine at 
Courts, live in ſumptuous Palaces, ſaluted in the ſtreets, adorned with Pa- 
negyticks ; it is probable that moſt - Men will think chat Philoſophers and Di- 
vines have only writ againſt Luxury, becauſe they could not attain to the 
Riches that are neceſſary for maintaining it: Yet to ballance this, let us con · 
ſider the vaſt numbers of thoſe whom it hasdrowned in Pleaſures , others 
whom it has ſent to ſtarye in Priſons, and dragged to Scaffolds by its tempta- 
tions. I have oft-times ſeen the Luxurious railed at with much Malice, by 
thoſe they ſumptuouſly Entertained , who envied the Entertainer for being 
able to Treat them ſo highly; and for living ſo far above their own Condition. 
Concluding that they were rather called tobe Witneſſes of the Entertainers 
abundance, than ſharers in bis Bounty, And though ſome think to make an 
Attonement for their Oppreſſion, by living ſumptuouſly upon its Spoils, yet 
no Wiſe Man will pardon a Robber, becauſc he gives back a ſmall ſhare of 
the great Riches he has taken. Some think Riches neee ſſary for keeping great 
Tables , and excuſe this by the hopes they have of good Company. And a 
Great Man told me, he wiſhed ſuch a Mans Eſtate ; that he might keep us all 

about him: but my anſwer was, that the Luxurious gathered about them or- 
dinarily the worſt of Company; and worthy Men valued more vertuous 
Converſation , than ſumptuous Diet, whick they rather ſhuned than fol. 
lowed: 1 believe there arefew ſo Prodigal of their Money but that they bave 
oft ſome regrets for having ſpent it, from which the Frugal Man is exempted 
by the aſſurance he has from his Vertue, that he can live happily upon the little 
he has, and can with pleaſure find that he is neither opprefled by the weight 
of Riches, nor terrified by the fear of Want, breeding up his Poſterity not to 
need theſe great Patrimonies, which he cannot give. I know that ſome think 
they are never tobe charged with Prodigal and uſeleſs (pending, if they take 
exact account of their Seryants of what they ſpend; but our Inclinations may 
cheat us as much as our Servants, and therefore I am yery well pleaſed with 
the anſwer of that Father, though Miſer, who having ſcen his Son very buſie 
in taking in his accompts, told him Son, Son, Spend nothing you can ſpare 
ut alter it is once ſpent, think not you can make it up by keeping an exaſt 
accomptyour ſelf, or taking in ſuch accompts from your Servants. Iam 
far from thinking that Luxury is uſeful, becauſe it ſuſtains. many poor Arti- 
ſans, that I think there would be no poor were it not for Luxury and Ayarices 
fo all would baye famewhat, andagne woykd hare too ch, 14e Com: 
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mon-wealth ofthe Jew? Inſtituted by God Almighty , proves moſt Artiſans 
to be unneceſlary, and though a preſent Innovation in this point may ſtarve 
ſome, yet it would not ſtarve ſo many, as might be eaſily entertained upon 
what the Laxurious and Avaritious poſſ.ſs bezond a due meaſure: and in 
a little time all theſe Artiſans who now drudg to pleaſe Luxury, would fol- 
low other Trades, whereby they might pleaſe God A mighty much better; 
whoſe Service is the chief end of Man, and to pleaſe whom is his chief happi- 
neſs. And theſe Arts neither provide Meat nor Drink, as the Husbandman 
does: from which it follows clearly, that Husbandry, and not theſe Trades 
ſuſtainsthe World, And there would be need of no ſuch Arts to draw Money 
from the Rich for the ſupply of the poor, ſince this would bring Men to 2 
greater equality as to Riches and poverty: It is very obſervable, that many 
of theſe Tradeſmen ſtarve, whereas tew Husbandmen do, and it is alſo ob- 
ſervable that Frodigality and Luxury entertain alwaysthe worſt of Men, for 
they are ordinarily ſuch who Trade in things that pleaſe the Vitious : Men be- 
ing either by Force, or Cuſtom, eaſily induced to imitate the Maſters on 
whom they depend, and to eſteem thoſe whom they ſerve, whereas the 
Frugal Man not only chooſes fit occaſions on which to ipend his Money, but 
perſons worthy of bis Employment. And yet if Men do beſtow their Money 
upon Perfumes, Piftures and ſuch other Baubles with deſign to let it fall unto 
Hands which need it, their ſincerity in this deſign will certainly reſcue them 
from the ſeverity of a Cenſure which they would otherwiſe deſerve, 

This Diſcourſe tends not to ferbid the uſe of all Pleaſure, nor even the plea» 
Gang our Senſes; for it is not to be imagined, that God Almighty brought Man 
into the World, to admire his Greatneſs, and taſte his Goodneſs, without 
allowing him to rejoyce in theſe thi 
way to admire an Artift, is to be highly pleaſed with what he has made; 
a Benefactor is ill rewarded, when the Receiver is not pleaſed with what is be. 
ſtowed : his joy being the juſteſt Meaſure, and Standard of his eſteem We 
find that in Eden the taſting of all the ſweet and delicious Fruits was allowed, 
ſave only that of the Tree of Knowledge: and why ſhould all theſe Fruits 
have been made ſo pleaſant to the Eye, and ſodelicious to the Taſte, if it had 
not been to make Man, his beloved Gueſt happy there? And really think that 
the Eye has got the quality of not being ſatisfied long with any Object, nor the 
Ear with hearing any Sound, to the end that they might by this Curioſity, 
be obliged to ſeek aſter that Variety in which they may every moment diſ- 
cover new proofs of their Maſters Greatneſs, and Goodneſs. But 1 condemn 
the pleaſing of the Senſes only where more pains is taken, and more time is 

t in gratifying them, than is due to thoſe inferiour or leſs noble parts of the 
Reaſonable Creature. The Soul being the Nobler and more Sublime part, 
our chief care ſhould be laid out in — it, as a wiſe Subject ſhould take 
more care in pleaſing the King, than his Miniſters, and the Maſter than his 
Servants. The true and allowable Luxury of the Soul conſifts in Contempla- 
tion, and Thinking, or elſe io the practice of Vertue, whereby we may im- 
ploy our time in being uſeful to others: albeit when our Senſes, and other in» 

ur Faculties have ſerved the Soul in theſe great & mployments, they oi 
to ba ratified — . but not ſo as to make them wild Maſters 
as does, when it rather oppreſſes than refreſhes them. 1 do alſo think 
not be potted Gomehe Senſes; becauſe they 
arg 
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ere too dull, andunaQtiveto pleaſe a thinking Man, they ate only capable 
to enjoy alittle, and are ſoon blunted by Enjoy ment: whereas Religion and 
Vertue, do by the raviſhing hopes of what we are to expect, or the pleaſant 
xemembring of what we have done, afford conſtamly new Scenes of Joy, 
and which arc juſtly augmented by the concurring Teſtimonies of the beſt 
of Mankind, who applaud our Vertuous Actions, and decry the Yitious, S0 
that the Vertuous Man is by as many degrees pleaſed beyond the Vitious, as 
the paſt, and future, exceed the fingle moment of the preſent time, or as 
many ſuffiages exceed one. Nor doubt I, but theſe O have relieved a 
Rarviog Family by their Charity, have feaſted more upon the little which 
they have beſtowed with Joy, than ever Lucullus, or Apicius did, in all the 
dcl:cacies their Cooks could invent, I am convinced that any generous Gen- 
tleman would be much moretroubled to ttink, chat his poor Tenants who 
toil for him, are ſcrued up to ſome degrees that look too like Oppreſſion, than 
he could be pleaſed with any Delicacics which that ſuperplus of Rent could buy 
for h. m: and that he who has reſcued a poor innocent Creature from the Jaws 
of a ravenous Oppreſſor, finds a greater ] oy irradiated on his Spirit, by the 
* and juſt Judge . than an G.neral does in that night, wherein he 

as defeated his #nemies merely tur his glory. We remember to this day 
with v-nerati- >1,and cſtecm, Joby the Baptiſt Locuſts and Wild Hony, but the 
deliciouſneſt of Herods Feaſts l. ſted nv longer than the Taſtes and even the 
pleaſure of the preſent moment, h ch the Luxurious only enjoy, is mucu 
leflened, by the prevailing Cemviction. which arites trom that ſmall remain» 
ing force, which 's ſtill icftin the tes mnble Facu'ry ot the moſt corrupted 
Mea: and which can never be ſo vlinded, as not to have ſome glimmerings,. 
whereby it can difcover the uglineſs and detormity of Vice. It may farpriſe 
a ſeri. us Man to ſee that Men immeciatly atter being at the Sacrament of 
Baptiſm, or about the Celebration ot Marriage (which all acknowledge to 
be of Divine inſtuution, and which Miny on to be a »acrament alſo) they 
ſhould run out immediately into ſuch Luxurious & xtravagancies, as may make 
lookers on rather conclude, that they acknowledge no God ; than that they 
are obliged to him for thoſe great Mercies, or that they hope by their Gtati · 
tudc, to improve them into Bleſſings, 

Whether Avarice, Prodigality, or Luxury be the more dangerous and 
polluting Vice, is leſs worth our care than the avoiding ot all three. But how - 
ever, it ſcems that Avaricelyes under more diladvantages,than any of the other 
two. For Prodigality and Luxury are uſeſul to many, Avariceto none. Theſe 
are ordinarily the Extravagancies of Youth, and are cured by Age; but the 
other grows ſtronger by it. Intereſt and Selt- Preſctvation may contribute 
much ti cure theſe , but both do argue moſt frequently to the advantage of 
Avarice. Theſe have agreat deal ot Liberalicy in their Compoſition , and 
Frodigality has all that Liverality has, except its Modctation; whereas Ava- 
rice has nothing of Vertucin it. Luxury wants Many things, but Avarice all 
things. Luxury may ſeem the-more deſirable quality in a Guyernour,becauſe 
they who love to pleaſe themſelves, are obſcrvcd to deſire all may be pleaſed 
about them, or at Icaſt they ate ſo buſie in pleaſing themſelves, that they are 
not employed about thoſe new Projefts, which Avaritious Rulers are ever in- 
yenting. The Luxurious alſo ate more eaſily influenced, and more exor- 
this. dean they, a I 696 
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the Miſetable. But I have heard it aſlerted, that the Luxurious make the 
worſt Souldiers, becauſe that Vice effeminates and ſoftens : whereas Avarice 


makes Men Hard and Laborious: andthe love of pay and Preferment will 
make the very noiſe of Cannons become melodious. However Agur thought 


n worthy, not only of his wiſh, but of his Prayer, 54 God would give him 


neither poverty nor riches, but would feed him with food convenient for him: 
and as the Lite is compared to a Lamp, ſo like a Lamp it burns longeſt and 
cleareſt, hen it is neither oppteſt with too much Oil, nor ſtarved for want 
ofit : and in this likewiſe we have occaſion of admiring the Wiſdom , and 
Goodneſs of God , who when we breakall Squares, forces us even by our 
Vices to ballance one another: and makes things return to that juſt Propor- 
tion, which he at firſt defigned. Thus he not only opens every wiſe Mans Eyes, 
to ſee that it is his intereſt to hold the Scales equal, betwixr Riches and Poyer. 
ty: bu: hen any Vicious Man runs to an Extreme inany of the two, all o- 
thers though as Vicious as he, find it their Intereſt to lie heavy upon the 
other Scale. It any affect an Univerſal Monarehv, all Princes who are not Fools, 
or guided by Fools, or Knaves, combine againſt him ; it a private Neigh- 
bour do Avaritiouſly inchne to oppreſs, he will joyn, even thoſe who were 
Enemies before, ina firm deſign of bounding his Violence: and the Avari- 
rious, and Luxurious, are ina conſtant enmity ag1inſt one another So.that 
while cachſendeayours to draw that which is conrenced tor to his own fide, it 
muſt neceflarily remain in the middle : and whilſt the Frugal and Vertuous 
Man, is going about his affairs, he is ſecured by Vicious Mens being Spyes 
upononc another: and the very ſeeing them run to an exceſss. is a new ob- 
ligation on ſuch as are Wiſe, to Pray with Agur, that God would give them 
neither Poverty nor Riches, Every ſingle Man alſo has the ſame bailance with. 
in bimſelf, and thus though the exceſſive love of Money, inclinea Man to 
Oppreſs, yet the (ear of being oppreſſed, ſtops his Carreet: and many would 
pollute themſclves, and others by Adultery ,Glutrony, Sc. it Avarice would 
allow them to goto the price : he who is fondeſt of Pleaſure, is forced by the 
fear of Law, and the love of Health, and Self-Preſervation , to iMitate that 
Moderation, which he would otherways negleft : for if we have enjoyed 
too much at any time, he is cloyed with his own exce(s, and forced to com. 
mend the temperate whom he formerly ſcorned. 

+ The chief thing that can recommend Frugality to all Men, but eſpecially , ,, 
to Magiſtrates, is that it employsevery thing tothe uſe for which it wasor- vive _— 
dained. If Men were enamoured with it, and made it their chief care, we whit £97; 
ſhould ſhortly ſce bloody Wars ceaſe every where, ſince (let Men talk now Fg 11 
what they pleaſe of Glory) the great delign of the War, is- rather to gain meld pro- 
Land, than Reputation: of which this is a convincing Proof, that thoſe — _ 
who talk of Glory, take more pains to gain Towns and Countries by Bribes, vs 
and Cheats, than by expoſing their own Perſons to Danger, or obſerving 
Capitulations. Nor ſhould we ſee Monarchs betrayed' by their Miniſters, 
nor Common. wealth by their Rulers; as now moſt frequently they ate; 
Stateſmen would not ruin their Native Country, and conſequently their own 
Poſterity, that they might ger ſuperfluous Riches; nor would\ſuch as are 
under their care be temyred to Rebel againſt their Soyeraign, to ve free [rom 
their Oppreſſion, and to enter imo Combinatiunsagainftthoſe Ruſers ; but 
Reaſon would make all our Laws, and Duty would make us obey them, 
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If Frugality prevailed, it would open the Store-houfes of Charky, the 
Poor would be Fed, the Sick wauld be taken Care for, and ihe Prifo 
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not cheat his Maſter, not — — the Land · lord, but on the 7 — YE 
very Man would take as great Pleaſure to help his Neighbour, he need=- 
ed his aſſiſtance, as Men do now in Hunting and Hawking : and cerrainly 
there muſt de more delight in helping a reaſonable Creature , the 
Image of-God, that is indiftreſs; than in tiſing Early. and fitting up Late, 
and giving our ſelves far more toil and vexation than Frugality requires, mere- 
ly to kill poor innocent Creatures that never oftended us, I know that it is 


bered : and that which is Crooked cannot be made Streight. And it ſen 


iuch Devils as Ayarice, and Luxury, cannot be caft out withour Faſting ani 

Prayer, but yet the oppoſing of theſe, is ſo much eyery Mans Intexeit;+n 

is ſo lutable to Nature (from which Men il get all po Dfamt) : 

if Kings and Govetnoum would concur with God and Nature; the Tun 
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they may emancipate tbemſelyes from the Tyranny of Cuſtom in t- 

ticular 3 and this ne excellent Endeavour, does not only give them n | 

Tranquility, and enables them to help all thoſe of-their Pexfwaſlantos de 
and commended, but it really makes them ac« 
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